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Pittsburgh Paragraphs in Review 


@ While adhering to our policy of not re- 
porting meetings and conventions, we pre- 
sent here some high spots of the Pitts- 
burgh meeting of the NAIA. Passage of 
time has emphasized the importance of re- 
marks quoted. Omission of ether thought- 
provoking sayings has been necessary due 
to space limitations. — Ep. 


> Tus 1s the first occasion upon 
which a representative of War Dam- 
age Corporation has had an oppor- 
tunity publicly and officially to ex- 
press to the assembled members of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents its thanks and appreciation 
for a big job well done. Too frequently, 
and particularly in time of war, we 
are inclined to take many things for 


granted in our effort to get the job 
done and fail to give credit where 
credit is due. For the past 16 months 
insurance agents have actively par- 
ticipated in a program conceived and 
carried out under the pressure of war- 
time necessity. 

We believed that insurance com- 
panies, agents and producers could 
work together to render a particularly 
worthwhile and necessary service in 
this emergency. We believed that the 
facilities and abilities of all branches 
of insurance, properly coordinated, 
would result in an efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. Our beliefs were 
justified. The intelligent and efficient 
application of our regulations by the 
producer has proved the correctness 
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of those beliefs. Your record speaks 
for itself. — James W. Close, General 
Counsel, War Damage Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


E ARE ENTERING a period in 

American business, and I be- 
lieve, in American history, which will 
be known to succeeding generations 
as the revival of American Free En- 
terprise. — David A. North, retiring 
President, NAIA. 


E ARE ACCUSTOMED to thinking 
Wo history in terms of periods — 
such as ancient history, history of the 
middle ages, and modern history. I 
think of the history of the insurance 
business as being ancient — covering 
all time prior to insurance in North 
America. I consider the middie ages 
of the business as beginning contem- 
poraneously with the incorporation 
of the first stock company in 1792. 
Modern times, or the age of casualty 
insurance, developed with the advent 
of the automobile about 40 years ago. 
— Hon. Gregg L. Neel, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania. 


N just a little over one year 5,422 
I insurance men and women have 
enrolled in 189 separate study courses 
sponsored by 76 separate study groups 
in 27 different states involving 70,072 


December 


study hours. These figures tell a thrill- 
ing story of how rapidly insurance 


‘men and women have grasped this 


wonderful opportunity of having dis- 
cussion groups brought to their very 
front door. It is not wishful thinking 
to say that there will be a far greater 
number of groups and individuals 
participating in these courses during 
the next twelve months. 

This must be most gratifying to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives and the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents who had so 
much faith at the beginning to back 
the undertaking in such a gracious 
and substantial manner when it was 
new and untried. We are so apprecia- 
tive of the substantial backing given 
by the organizations mentioned that 
we take this opportunity again to 
express our appreciation to them for 
their helpfulness in making this pro- 
gram possible. — L. P. McCord, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, Chairman, Edu- 
cational Committee. 


HE PREVENTION of accidents is one 

of the most important services 
the local agent can offer his country 
while we are engaged in war. — 
Victor G. Henry, Wichita, Kansas, 
Chairman, Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee. 
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WILL REFER to the present era as the 
I casualty age of the insurance busi- 
ness. I use the word “casualty” not 
merely because it was within this pe- 
riod that the casualty companies pro- 
gressed from a very secondary position 
to the place where they are today with 
premium volume equal toor exceeding 
that of the fire and marine companies. 
In another meaning of the word, the 
insurance business (as has been true 
of many other businesses) became a 
“casualty” of the drive, of the hurry, of 
the high pressure which resulted from 
quick transportation and telephonic 
communication, which demanded in- 
stantaneous action and decision, with 
need for production of business always 
in the driver’s seat. Whereas the earlier 
day of fire insurance had been one 
which permitted men to grow old and 
mature before assuming or reaching 
top executive rank, the casualty day 
has beén one of youth and vigor. — 
Hon. Gregg L. Neel, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania. 


© win the confidence and respect 
Ter the public is one of our stated 
objectives. One of the “‘publics”’ with 
whom we deal is the industry of in- 
surance, itself. We can say, with ac- 
curacy, that we have made it a point, 
from the very beginning of our public 
relations so to conduct ourselves that 
we might earn and win the respect 
and confidence of these associated 
with us in the industry. 

Our relations with the insurance 
companies have been maintained on 
a high plane. We have enjoyed a 
degree of mutual confidence and re- 
spect in our various dealings with 
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them which is bound to commend it- 
self to the fulfillment of our broad 
objectives, and we plead for a con- 
tinuance of this relationship in the 
future. 

In like manner, we have attempted 
to maintain the same type of associa- 
tion in our dealings with insurance 
brokers and other agency organiza- 
tions. We believe that confidence and 
respect for and between our similar 
organizations has been materially en- 
hanced. — David A. North, New Haven, 
retiring President, NAIA. 


OMPETITION in the public interest 

has developed service both of 
insurance company and of insurance 
agent to the insuring public to such an 
extent that I suggest the recognition 
of this public service factor by our 
rate-making authorities. It should be 
recognized as a direct return to 
the insurer as much as is the loss 
ratio. 

The fire companies have delayed 
too long in not publicizing the value 
of this service to the public. The result 
is that within the last few weeks your 
critics have publicized serious charges 
built on a comparison of losses paid 
with premium income. This sort of 
comparison is used with particular 
effectiveness against casualty compa- 
nies because they issue reports showing 
losses paid instead of losses incurred. 

I suggest to the casualty companies 
that every effort be made to alter 
the publication of annual statistics to 
show the actual losses incurred and 
never merely losses paid. — Hon. 
Gregg L. Neel, Insurance Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania. 
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ODAY, as you know, our business 
Tis being attacked. At no time 
in our history has it been more im- 
portant for all branches of the business 
to stand united in presenting to the 
public, as we are privileged to do in 
this country, the facts as we see them. 
I refer to the attempts made during 
the last year to apply the Federal 
anti-trust laws to fire insurance. These 
attempts are most disturbing because 
of the uncertainties and implications 
involved. They not only threaten our 
business with thorough demoralization 
and the fire-insured public with severe 
hardship, but place in jeopardy sacred 
American principles which have been 
stoutly defended and maintained since 
the framing of the Constitution. — 
John M. Thomas, Pittsburgh, President, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


HE PUBLIC never will have a true 
B porter see of the premium dollar 
that is expended directly in the pub- 
lic’s interest unless and until compa- 
nies, both fire and casualty, cease 
publishing losses paid statistics and 
until they acquire the right and de- 
velop the habit of publicizing the in- 
sured’s share of the premium dollar as 
loss payments, plus claim expense and, 
above all, plus rating bureau and fire 
prevention expense. The percentage 
of the premium dollar which is in- 
volved in those plus items is sufficient 
to be the difference between being 
able to justify as compared with not 
being able to justify the share of the 
premium dollar retained by company 
and agent. — Hon. Gregg L. Neel, In- 
surance Commissioner of Pennsylvania. 


December 


ow you have been able to per- 
H suade the millions of people who 
own your policies — written in that 
version of the English language which 
is beyond the understanding of any 
reasonable person —is remarkable. 
You must be experts at public rela- 
tions to convince so many people that 
they should buy something that they 
can read but cannot understand. The 
fellow who invented the phraseology 
of insurance policies was the real 
inventor of double talk. — William A. 
Robinson, Vice President, The New 
York Herald Tribune. 


HE National Association of In- 
jroo: Women has our sincere 
appreciation for the very wholesome 
manner in which they have made 
our educational program their very 
own, and have helped in so many dif- 
ferent ways to promote it. It is sig- 
nificant to note, too, that many of the 
new study groups currently adopting 
the program have as their sponsors 
local women’s clubs. Their continued 
and enthusiastic support of the NAIA 
Educational Program is indeed en- 
couraging. — L. P. McCord, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, Chairman, Educational 
Committee. 


NSURANCE has been slow to tell its 
Fane Much of the Washington 
problem would have not developed 
if a thorough job in insurance public 
relations had been done through the 
years since the last war. — Averell 
Broughton, N. Y. C., Public Relations 
Counsel. 
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UBLIC RELATIONS is the furnishing 
Pe advice and counsel on all such 
matters of policy, plan, organization, 
management and operation as af- 
fects relations with others, which in- 
cludes the public legislators, other 
trade groups, your customers and the 
insurance companies, the carrying out 
and building of good relations with 
the outside world. — Fred A. Moreton, 
Salt Lake City, newly-elected Presi- 
dent, National Association of Insurance 


Agents. 


o OnE other than a theorist would 
N dream of forcing unrestricted 
rate competition upon this business 
of insurance. Incidentally, no one 
other than such a theorist would 
dream that under government opera- 
tion and control of the business would 
there be any approach to such good 
service for the insuring public as it has 
enjoyed and as it will continue to 
enjoy if it be permitted to be served 
in the future as in the past by the 
American Agency System under the 
leadership of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. — Hon. 
Gregg L. Neel, Insurance Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania. 


UBLIC RELATIONS may be called 
Prine control tower of modern soci- 
ety. It consists of two parts. 

The first part of public relations 
means study and counsel. It means 
investigation and discussion. I like 
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to quote a military writer who says, 
“Before you can solve a problem, 
you have to know what problem it is 
you have to solve.” 

The second part of public relations 
is the carrying out of the program 
by the use of the various tools and 
techniques of public relations. These 
include, of course, advertising and 
publicity, the radio, talks, written 
material — in short, all the means of 
modern communication which have 
made the world we live in a very dif- 
ferent place from the world of just a 
few years ago. — Averell Broughton, 
N. Y. C., Public Relations Counsel. 


OUR PROGRAM is founded on some 

fundamental principles: First, that 
the American Agency System is an 
essential, important and integral part 
of our business; second, that the agents 
as producers as well as in their services 
to those insured contribute materially 
to the growth and success of our 
business; third, that you may con- 


. fidently expect the continuing reliance 


of the companies on the agents in 
their job of delivering to the public 
the companies’ promises to pay the 
losses against which it is insured. — 
John M. Thomas, Pittsburgh, President 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Nore.— Sales slants, of interest to 
producers, will be found on page 39 
under the title “Pittsburgh Sales Slants.”” 


ieee 


@ In Pennsylvania, an applicant for an insurance broker’s 
license was asked, ““What is proof of loss?”” He answered: “‘Proof 
of loss is the ashes after the fire.” — Eastern Underwriter 
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@ Casualty-Surety 
in the Months Ahead 


Partners: What of the Future? 





Problems to Be Considered if Certain Fundamental 
Conditions Should Change 





KENNETH SPENCER* 


> I CANNOT peer around the cor- 
ner of the years to see nor do I feel 
competent to predict what will be. 
But as an insurance man, seeking 
to be prepared for 
that‘‘tomorrow,”’ 
which when it comes 
will be called “to- 
day,” I have been 
giving thought to 
some specific factors 
of our business and 
how the future may 
affect them. I invite 
your consideration. 


Past CONDITIONS 


The fire and casualty-surety 
business in the United States has 
been built upon certain funda- 
mental conditions. In looking to 
the postwar future, we may make 
a mistake in assuming that certain 
of these conditions are permanent. 
Among them are: 

(1) Habitual preference by a great ma- 
jority of insurance buyers for stock casualty- 

* Vice President, Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives. 


surety and fire companies represented by 
independent agents and brokers. The 
growth of those*companies who “‘sell 
for less’? was substantial during the 
depression years, and 
many of them have 
sought consistently to 
depreciate the value of 
agency service. 
(2) We now have to 
a high degree stabiliza- 
tion of rates at generally 
adequate levels, either by 
voluntary action or 
under governmental 
direction.Competition 
and state regulations have kept these 
rates on a level providing only a small 
margin of profit (or none at all for 
certain periods; i.e., workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance). For years, loss 
prevention education and practices 
have produced a fairly constant re- 
duction in losses ahd, consequently, 
in rate levels. 

(3) Establishment of expense factors in 
rates as a percentage of loss cost. This has 
been done for decades, both as to 
agency and company expenses. As loss 
costs go down, expense dollars shrink 
under this system, but as some expenses 
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can not be reduced in proportion to 
the reduction in loss cost, the percent- 
age of the premium for expenses tends 
to go up, and looks large to the critical 
and uninformed. 

(4) In our business as yet we have 
had only a small amount of competition 
from government or government subsi- 
dized organizations, except in the 
workmen’s compensation class. 

(5) Research, public relations and sales 
promotion. Even with the recently in- 
creased interest in these fields, a neg- 
ligible percentage of the premiums 
received has been spent either by com- 
panies or agents for these activities 
which are so important in other 
businesses. 

(6) Our potential market. Insurance 
still is not bought by most Americans; 
it must be sold. Only in the workmen’s 
compensation field to a large extent, 
and in other classes to a very limited 
degree, is insurance compulsory or 
required by public or private author- 
ity. Even when it is required, sales- 
manship and service is expected by 
the buyer from both agent and com- 
pany. With a large potential market 
still unsold, and faced with steadily 
increasing demands for service to 
policyholders, it is natural that we 
have tended to limit our selling and 
servicing to those of the public who 
could be sold and serviced most easily 
and economically. 

These are among the important 
conditions upon which our present 
business has been built. Any or all 
of them might materially change. 
In some cases, they might change 
without much advance notice; i.e., 


December 


the fire insurance rate structure 
might now be in chaos had Judge 
Underwood’s able decision in the 
Atlanta case been different. 
There are other conditions 
which are fundamental, but these 
six appear to me to be the most 
important which may be regarded 
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Conditions are not always permanent 


as peculiar to the fire and casualty- 
surety business of this country, as 
distinguished from those things 
which are common to nearly all 
American businesses. 


PossIBLE CHANGES 


It is not too early to give serious 
thought to what effect any ma- 
terial change in any of these con- 
ditions would have. Should we 
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not ask ourselves what could and 
should be done if radical changes 
occur? Are changes in any of 
them desirable: either for us or in 
the interest of the public? If any 
changes are in the public interest, 
should we not find the way to 
make them, without injury to the 
soundness of our protection? 

(1) Price buying. We know that co- 
operative buying and price buying 
have been greatly stimulated in recent 
years to the injury of those who sell 
quality goods and charge for intangi- 
bles such as long experience, generous 
treatment and intelligent individual 
service. How can we best sell the value 
of experience, of sound protection, of 
intelligent service? How can we reduce 
the cost of these important things 
without reducing their quality? 

(2) Rate stability. Suppose that rates 
become chaotic because of unregulated 
competition, or inadequate through 
uninformed or antagonistic regulation. 
What can we do to prevent either un- 
desirable change? And should either 
occur, what could we do, individually 
or collectively, to survive the period 
before good sense would again pre- 
vail? Are we prepared for the con- 
tingency that increased losses and 
expenses might require increased 
rates? 

(3) Ratemaking reform. Present and 
time-hallowed ratemaking methods 
unavoidably result in some inequities. 
As more risks grow larger and many 
more grow smaller, these inequalities 
affect more people: buyers and agents, 
as well as stockholders and taxpayers. 
Should we not undertake serious 
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study of how to improve insurance 
ratemaking with twin objectives in 
mind: (a) adequate dollar incentive 
for agent and company to sell and 
properly service all who buy insur- 
ance, and (b) increased incentive for 
all who need insurance to insure, and 
adequately, because unnecessary dol- 
lars have not inflated the cost? Suffi- 
cient experiment has already taken 
place in these directions to encourage. 
the belief that these related and im- 
portant objectives may be achieved 
and that the public welcomes such 
improvements. 

(4) Government competition. Whatever 
the purpose may be of those who con- 
stantly advocate Government’s entry 
into the field of private business, there 
are strong reasons for being confident 
that the American voter does not 


prefer bureaucratic service and will 


not sanction such interference with 
private business unless he cannot ob- 
tain what he wants elsewhere, or 
believes he is being unfairly treated 
or overcharged. He is willing to pay 
a profit for good wares or good service. 
What should we do to prevent the 
extension of competition’ by govern- 
ment or insure our success in such a 
contest if it should come? 

(5) Research, public relations and sales 
promotion. It seems to me that the 
previous subject and this are inti- 
mately related, for I believe that the 
surest way to prevent more govern- 
ment competition in our field involves 
(a) studying the public’s needs and 
desires, (b) providing for both soundly, 
(c) letting every buyer (remember, 
buyers are voters) know what is avail- 
able to him and how reasonable is its 
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cost, and (d) then doing what may be 

necessary to induce him to buy it. 

Who can imagine a public demand 

for the government to manufacture, 

distribute and service automobiles, 

refrigerators or radios? When all mo- 

torists need automobile liability insur- 

ance and less than one-half of them 

buy it, is it remarkable that there is 

somewhat ofa demand for compulsory 

insurance to be provided by the State? 
State insurance has 

been tried in this 

country on both a 

monopolistic and a 

competitive basis for 

many years in more 

than one class of busi- 

ness. It is certain that 

its progress has not 


been checked by pub- 
lic knowledge of its 
relative value and 


cost. Is this not a 

fertile field for research upon which 
sound and effective public relations 
and sales promotion programs can be 
built? A satisfied policyholder is a 
supporter, and an adequate sales cov- 
erage of our natural markets is a 
most important public relations factor 
in itself. 

That the National Association of 
Insurance Agents has taken the time 
to study the many problems which 
exist and is willing to spend the 
money needed to support a sound 
public relations program, carries 
gratifying implications. We company 
men are also moving in the same 
direction, and I am privileged now 
to inform you that the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives has 
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authorized its officers to add a real 
research department to its many other 
important divisions. 

(6) Selling our potential market is, I 
believe, the most important job which 
we partners face in the future. Fred 
Moreton’s recent plea* for freedom 
did not deny the need for greater 
security. As insurance men, we know 
that need exists and that we can sup- 
ply that want. I believe the perpetua- 

tion of the American 
system of free enter- 
prise depends upon 
insurance companies 
and agents meeting 
this fundamental 
challenge to our in- 
dustry. That chal- 
lenge will not be fully 
answered until every 
American who needs 
insurance has had 
the opportunity to 
buy what he needs and at a cost which 
he can afford. It is my belief that this 
need can be met “in the public inter- 
est” only by private insurance com- 
panies, through independent agents, 
both operating under the regulation 
of public officials in the several states. 

But to meet it fully, we must revise 
our methods and our thinking; per- 
haps even the requirements of those 
who regulate us must be changed. 
New insurance ‘‘packages’’? and 
practices are required to protect and 
serve this “‘mass market.” Unit costs 
must be lowered in company and 
agency offices and operations now 

* “Security or Freedom?”, by Fred A. 
Moreton, THe CasuaLTy AND SURETY 
JournaL, November, 1943, page 1. 
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considered necessary must be dis- 
pensed with to that end. This chal- 
lenge must be met and it will be. 
Without revealing confidences, let me 
tell you that plans to meet it have al- 
ready passed the conversation stage in 
more than one branch of our business, 
and blueprints for the future are in the 
making now. 


It will be noted that I have 
herein asked questions and only 
rarely expressed opinions or con- 
clusions. The latter part of this 
paper is the result of a desire to set 
down for present study, and future 
reference, which will stimulate 


continued study, some fundamen- 
tals of our business and some of 
our problems. I believe that the 


more we think about these prob- 
lems and express our thoughts, the 
more surely, swiftly and soundly 
will the right conclusions be 
reached. Perhaps there are other 
and more important factors to be 
considered; I would welcome 
knowing what they are. 


PRACTICAL PLANNING 


It is heartening to know that 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States, and in Can- 
ada and England as well, busi- 
nessmen are pondering these or 
similar questions. Our fortunes are 
closely linked with those of all 
business and industry. I do not 
wish to join that happy company 
of world planners who regard such 
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questions only in their “larger” 
aspects and therefore pass cheer- 
fully over practical and embar- 
rassing details. 

There are no easy or quick an- 
swers to the problems before us all, 
and if such were offered, I should 
suspect them. One of the greatest 
contributions we can make to in- 
sure the survival of those things we 
cherish, is the study and improve- 
ment of our own business, whether 
it be that of management, efficient 
operation of office detail, or the 
all-important matter of steady and 
persistent sale and service of 
needed coverages to business and 
the public. 

Every program for the future 
must take into account the social 
consciousness of the world today. 
All our plans must be devised with 
the aim of the greatest benefit for 
the greatest number. I regard in- 
surance as one of the great social- 
izing factors in the world today. 

Here is a business alleviating the 
misfortunes of great numbers who 
have met with accident or disaster 
and who are individually unable 
to bear their misfortunes. Insur- 
ance takes numerous risks for mi- 
nute units of profit. Thousands of 
agents give their energies, their 
initiative and their service to hun- 
dreds of thousands of clients 
through multitudes of policies all 
through the years. 

Divide the profit any agent or 
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company makes by the number 
engaged in making it, and the in- 
dividual unit per contributor is al- 
most insignificant. Divide by the 
number of policies and it is smaller 
still. Administration costs grow 
higher every year; taxation gets no 
less, and has attained a sizeable 


@ Insurance Anecdotes — VII 


share of each dollar of premium. 


Fortunately, for the time being, 
claims are moderate, but invest- 
ment problems are difficult; inter- 
est rates are low, and still insur- 
ance continues to give the Ameri- 
can public more and get less for it. 


Insistent 


Inspector 


E. H. HORNBOSTEL 


> Amonc unpleasant experiences 
in inspection work in my younger 
days, I remember vividly the cha- 
grin and inconvenience caused by 
my conscientiously insisting on en- 
tering a cellar of a store in a build- 
ing on which we had insurance for 
both building and contents, al- 
though I did not have any in- 
terest in the cellar by itself. 
Perhaps I was overzealous and 
not deferential enough. Anyhow, 
by the time I came out of the cel- 
lar, the proprietor had telephoned 
the police, who had appeared 
promptly. They and the proprie- 
tor probably thought that I was 


working for a gang of thieves who 
were active in Troy at the time. 

Of course there wasn’t any use 
explaining, so I said that I would 
go to the chief of police with them 
and explain to him. This I did, 
under their escort. 

In explaining to the chief, I 
gave him the name of my agents 
who, of course, identified me satis- 
factorily. The agents thought it was 
a good joke, but I did not! 

This happened in 1896. For 
years the story was told and retold 
and enlarged upon by my facetious 
friends until it became almost a 
legend. — Insurance Advocate. 





Avenida 
Rio Branco 


Janeiro 


The Status of Insurance in Brazil 


L. C. IRVINE 


> Tus great South American 
country, traditional friend and 
ally of the United States, has in 
recent years been going through 
an experimental stage in insur- 
ance, which is being followed with 


Previous articles in our Insurance 
*Round the World series have dealt with 
insurance conditions in England, Costa 
Rica, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Mexico. 
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considerable interest by insurers in 
many other parts of the world. 
Brazilian industry and com- 
merce have advanced greatly dur- 
ing the past decade and, as a result 
of this development, all classes of 
insurance have also forged ahead. 
Many new national companies 
have been formed to participate 
in the increase in business, while 
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the older companies are making 
every effort further to improve 
their facilities to better their posi- 
tion in the market. 

All insurance matters are con- 
trolled and supervised by the fed- 
eral government through the De- 
partamento Nacional de Seguros 
Privados e Capitalisacao and by 
the Instituto de Resseguros do 
Brasil, the government reinsur- 
ance monopoly, generally referred 
to as the I.R.B. There are many 
decrees, laws and regulations deal- 
ing with all features of insurance 
and the responsibilities of the man- 
agement of local companies and 
foreign companies authorized to 
operate in Brazil under this com- 
plex regime are great. 

Foreign insurance companies li- 
censed in Brazil operate with great 
difficulty due to discriminatory 
laws which were promulgated pri- 
marily to protect and strengthen 
the local companies, At the present 
time there are approximately 
twenty-five foreign companies, of 
which only two are American, 
both members of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association 
group. 

A majority of the foreign group 
consists of British companies. No 
additional foreign companies will 
be licensed by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment and under the laws of the 
country it is, in practice, impos- 
sible for a foreign concern to or- 


December 


L. C. IRVINE 
Speaks from a world viewpoint 


ganize a local subsidiary or to 
purchase shares of Brazilian com- 
panies already in existence. 

Italian and German companies 
held an important position in this 
market until they were taken over 
by the Brazilian government 
shortly after Brazil joined the 
United Nations in the war against 
the European members of the 
Axis. 

The group of national insur- 
ance companies has increased con- 
siderably during the past few 
years. There are now over seventy 
Brazilian companies, most of which 
have their head offices in Rio de 
Janeiro, although companies have 
been organized in many of the 
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State capitals, particularly in the 
aggressive city of Sao Paulo. The 
volume of business handled by 
the national companies has in- 
creased enormously during the 
past ten years, but according to 
American standards almost every 
company is still rather small. 


I. Frre AND MARINE 


With few exceptions, all re- 
insurance must be placed with the 
I.R.B., rates, policy conditions 
and loss adjustments being con- 
trolled by the I.R.B. or the federal 
insurance department. Foreign 
companies cannot have over 50% 
of any fire. line where the total 
amount of insurance equals or 
exceeds the Brazilian currency 





Rua do Ouvidor, Rio de 
Janeiro’s shopping district 


INSURANCE IN BRAZIL 


equivalent of $75,000. The other 
50% must be placed directly with 
national companies. Furthermore, 
foreign companies cannot increase 
their percentage participation in 
any risk in excess of the interest 
they held on a previously specified 
date. 

In a country where agents usu- 
ally represented only one insur- 
ance company, this has meant a 
general readjustment of lines and 
a rush on the part of agents repre- 
senting a foreign company to ob- 
tain the agency of one or more 
national companies. Fire insurance 
operations as a whole have been 
very profitable in this country. 

Marine insurance covering trade 
between Brazil and other South 
American countries has increased 
during the past few years and, un- 
der the auspices of the I.R.B., a 
war pool was organized to handle 
all local writings on certain trades. 
Brazilian coastal shipping has been 
hard hit as a result of war sinkings 
and the final run-off of the pool is 
being awaited with some anxiety 
by the market. 

It is felt that fire and marine 
facilities can be further extended 
better to serve local insureds and 
it is hoped that the authorities will 
permit a general advancement in 
insurance practices so that insur- 
ance obtainable within Brazil will 
equal the facilities available in 
other American nations. 
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Scene showing principal business district of the city of Sao Paulo 





II. CasuaLty INSURANCE 

The largest part of the accident 
business is handled by the national 
companies and the foreign com- 
panies limit their writings princi- 
pally to automobile, personal acci- 
dent and plate glass. 

Automobile insurance was making 
great strides until the fuel shortage 
resulted in the compulsory laying 
up of private cars. The Brazilian 
automobile policy follows the Eng- 
lish type of contract and the cover 
as a whole is broad, including pro- 
tection against collision. It is ques- 


tionable whether rates are suffi- 
cient to cover the greatly increased 
cost of repairs resulting from the 
war. Public liability under auto- 
mobile policies is subject to small 
limits. Due to the shortage of gaso- 
line, many cars can be seen on the 
roads propelled by charcoal burn- 
ers, known locally as ‘“‘gasoge- 
neos.”” 

Personal accident insurance has 
been steadily forging ahead. The 
experience has been good and sub- 
stantial commissions are paid in 
order to encourage producers. Sev- 
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eral companies are planning to ex- 
tend their personal accident poli- 
cies to cover a restricted number 
of named diseases. 

Plate glass and burglary portfolios 
are small and these classes do not 
appear to have followed the gen- 
eral increase experienced in al- 
most all other classes. 

Public liability insurance is still in 
its infancy. A Brazilian is a kindly, 
tolerant individual who is not the 
least bit claims conscious. It is 
to be expected that in time the 
public will become better ac- 
quainted with its rights under the 
laws and that the demand for cover 
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will increase, as will claims. At 
present, public liability limits de- 
manded by insureds are ridicu- 
lously small in comparison with 
American practice. The owner of a 
large building will probably be 
content with a liability limit of 
$10,000, or even less. 

Elevator liability is now fairly 
common. 

Products liability is unknown and 
consternation is usual in the mar- 
ket when an American client looks 
for this type of protection. In pass- 
ing, it should be noted that very 
few non-American firms bother 
with products liability insurance 





Latin -—American Notes 


A recent auto race in Brazil should interest gasless Americans. Thirty- 
two cars took part and not one of them used a drop of gasoline. 

Each was equipped with charcoal-burning apparatus, “gasogene,” 
producing gas whose combustion propels an ordinary auto engine. 

These devices have been so successful, 40 a day are produced, selling 
for about $200 each. Some units generate 1,000 horse-power, are used 
even on buses between Santos and Sao Paulo. Brazil has practically no 
petroleum of her own. — Drew Pearson’s Washington Merry-Go-Round. 





A growing interest is noted in foreign trade, particularly in Latin 
America. With all but Argentina definitely lined up with the Allies, in- 
creased shipping space for products from America del Sur seems assured. 





Brazil had 64,000 manufacturing plants in 1940. 
At the end of 1942, it was 78,000 and growing. 
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‘Better flame-proof them thar whiskers, 
Mr. Santa Claus.” 








in either South Amefica or Asia. 

Workmen’s compensation accounts 
for the largest portion of all per- 
sonal accident premiums. No for- 
eign companies write the class, 
which for many years was profit- 
able for local companies. This 
profitable trend has disappeared 
and the companies are watching 
their accounts with great care. 
The workmen’s compensation act 
is carefully regulated by the au- 
thorities. Insurance is compulsory 
unless the employer makes certain 
deposits with the government. The 
act applies to all employees render- 
ing service to another in com- 
merce, industry, agriculture and 
other lines of endeavor. Office em- 


ployees and domestic servants are 
provided for under the act. 

Brazil has very advanced social 
legislation and there are those in 
the government who feel that 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance should be a monopoly of the 
federal government. The compa- 
nies are naturally against a move 
along these lines and as a result 
at the moment considerable ma- 
neuvering is said to be going on 
behind the scenes. 


III. Surety 


Surety is not at all developed. A 
restricted fidelity bond is available 
from two or three companies. 
Many other contracts, so common 
in the American market, are not 
available in Brazil from admitted 
companies and it will probably be 
some years before there will be a 
demand for adequate facilities on 
the part of the insuring public. 

* * * 

Safety work is in its infancy in 
Brazil. With the cooperation of the 
Inter-American Safety Council of 
New York,* a local safety group 
has been organized known as the 
Associacao Brasileira Para Pre- 
vencao de Acidentes. Many prom- 
inent Brazilians are taking an ac- 
tive interest in the objectives of this 


safety association. 


*The story of the Inter-American 
Safety Council will appear in an early 
issue of the JouURNAL. — Ep. 





HON. ROBERT E. DINEEN 
NEW YORK 


Honorable Robert E. Dineen, Superintendent of Insurance, State of 
New York, is a native of Syracuse. Attended Franklin School and the 
Christian Brothers Academy, and was later graduated from Syracuse 
University Law School. He specialized in insurance litigation for 
several years, before joining the New York Insurance Department. 
Member: New York State Bar, Onondaga County Bar Association, and 


the International Association of Insurance Counsel. Appointed 


to present office September 23, by Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 
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When Mrs. Lino L. Sertel, wife of a Florida insurance 
man, wrote for JOURNAL readers her widely-acclaimed 
article “If I Were an Agent’ (April, 1943, page 17), i 
was evident that she had a deep, abiding interest in the 
business of insurance. Unfortunately, not all wives take a 
similar interest in their husband’s business. A case in point 
is indicated by the letter shown on the opposite page, which 
was addressed to Mrs. Sertel and answered by her. 

In sending us a copy of her reply, she had no idea that 
this might be used as the basis of an article in the JOURNAL. 
Believing her approach to its solution is a sound one, we 
secured her permission to bring her thoughts to the attention 


of our readers.—Eb. 


Mrs. Lino L. Sertel Is Asked to Play 


> TuHank you for your letter. It is a 
compliment to me that you think I 
might be able to offer suggestions as 


to how you may enlist the interest of 


your wife in your agency. 

I believe that if you can do this, 
both you and your wife will get a 
great deal of pleasure out of discussing 
business problems. Of course she is 
interested in your progress, but I can 
see that taking care of three children 


has, up to now, taken just about all 
of her time and thought. 

I believe one of the things that has 
tied me close to Mr. Sertel’s business 
is the fact that quite often he has 
asked me to help him with a form let- 
ter which his agency wants to send out 
as a business getter. He gives me his 
general ideas, and I whip up the kind 
of letter I would send were I in his 
place. Sometimes he dictates the letter 


oT 


“ADVICE TO WOMEN” 








Dear Madam: 

If you were an agent (married), how would you 
manage to enlist the interest of your better half in the 
promotion and welfare of your insurance agency? 
That is a question which your article in THE CAS- 
UALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL indicates you may 
be well qualified to answer. A friendly tip will have 
our genuine gratitude. 

This is a one-man agency, doing about $25,000 in 
casualty and fire premiums. One part-time employee 
is the only helper in the office. During the eighteen 
years that we have been married, my wife has never 
taken more than a very mild interest in what goes on 
in our business. Three children demanded her time 
and attention for most of those years, and I made no 
planned efforts to interest her in the problems of pro- 
duction and development during that time. Now the 
youngest is 14. It is my fond hope that some of my 
wife's time can be enlisted for the aid of building this 
agency. Attempts to talk “shop” to her have brought 
no desired results. I'want to get her “in” but do not 
know how. 

Your suggestions, if you will kindly advance them, 
will surely be welcome. 

Congratulations on your very fine article. 

P. S. I do not take her to conventions. 





MITTIN Ed 


the Role of Beatrice Fairfax 


to “chisel” in on the insurance busi- 
ness by putting pressure on loan 
clients. The head of the organization 
is one of our leading businessmen and 


to me, then asks me to go over it 
and make suggestions as to changes. 
Naturally, this makes me very proud, 
and I give it all I’ve got. 


Another thing he does which I like 
very much is to bring some specific 
problem to me, asking for the ““wom- 
an’s angle” on the thing. The prob- 
lem may have to do with a contro- 
versy with a client as to loss settlement, 
or as to dealing with another agent, or 
it may be simply a matter of more 
general concern. 

For instance, one of our large or- 
ganizations in Miami was attempting 


my husband’s idea was to go after him 
firmly, in no uncertain terms, about 
his unethical practice. My idea was 
to deal gently, rather than incur the 
enmity of this important person. Mr. 
Sertel used his own idea, went ham- 
mer and tongs after the man, and 
immediately received a _ beautifully 
apologetic letter. 

The point is, although Mr. Sertel 
used his own idea rather than mine, 
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it made me feel important that he had 
asked my advice, and in his discussing 
it with me, the matter no doubt was 
more fully clarified in his own mind. 

Many times he has discussed mat- 
ters with me, rejected my advice en- 
tirely, and has, of course, had better 
results than if he had taken my 
advice, but all of this has helped to 
keep my interest alive in his business 
and progress. 

I do not think a wife’s interest can 
be stirred simply by general discus- 
sions, but I do believe if she is asked to 
help with a specific problem from time 
to time, she will become increasingly 
interested as time goes on. 

One method my husband uses — 
and, of course, I see straight through 
it but enjoy it nevertheless —is to 
bring insurance publications home 
with him. He doesn’t ask me to read 
them, but quite often he says, “Here 
is an interesting story. I’ll turn the 
page down in case you might have 
time to look at it.” Invariably I read 
that story, and in that way I’ve gained 
a small knowledge of insurance terms 
and coverages — enough to be able to 
understand and partake, to some ex- 
tent, in conversations when we are 
entertaining clients, special agents and 
company executives. 

Does your wife take shorthand? 
Whether she does or not, I believe if 
you will formulate a letter in your 
mind (an important one) and ask her 
to let you dictate it to her, then ask 
her opinion of it, I believe you will 
find she may have helpful suggestions 
to make. 

Mr. Sertel writes beautiful business 
letters, but many times when he has 
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dictated them to me I’ve found the 
terms too technical for the average 
person unfamiliar with insurance 
terms to understand, and have said 
so. He then usually says, “Well, you 
write it the way you think it should 
be.” Of course, I’ve no way of know- 


MRS. LINO L. SERTEL 


Suggests you attempt to interest your wife in 
business matters 

ing whether he later uses his own 

letter or mine, but the incident has 

given me a glow of pleasure in being 

allowed to help. 

I thought in starting this letter 
that I would be able to make con- 
crete suggestions, but now I find it all 
boils down simply to an agent just 
asking his wife what she thinks of this 
or that, and asking how she would 
handle the problem. There is a lot of 
“mother” in all of us wives when it 
comes to dealing with our husbands, 
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and we love to think of them occasion- 
ally as “little boys” who need our 
guidance, and the more helpless they 
pretend to be, the more important we 
feel, in being asked to help. 

As to the conventions, that might 
be another very good way to stir your 
wife’s interest, particularly if you 
could tip off a few of your best con- 


Fighting with Fire. It’s told for a true 
story. After buying several hundred ci- 


gars—and not the _ two-for-a-nickel 
variety, either — a man (1) took out fire 
insurance on them (2) smoked them and 
(3) then put in a claim against the in- 
surance company, maintaining that he 
had a valid case since they were de- 
stroyed by fire. ’Tis said the judge de- 
cided for his side, whereupon the insur- 
ance people had the man arrested for 
arson. P. S. — We don’t quite believe it 
either! (New York) . . . Ferry Good. 
Roses are red — and whiskey flame is 
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vention friends to tell your wife that 
they know she has been a great help 
business-wise to you. My husband is 
such a fibber about me—he goes 
around telling everyone what a grand 
wife I am (of course, it isn’t true), but 
naturally all these people repeat it to 
me —and that gives me something 
to try my best to live up to. 


blue. Two men on a Staten Island ferry, 
to settle an argument, poured whiskey 
from a flask to the deck of the ship, set 
fire to it, found flame really was blue. 
(New York) 


. . » AUTOMOBILE 


Leg-acy. A man who was crushed be- 
tween two cars, losing both legs as a re- 
sult, brought suit for $35,000. (Stillwater, 
Michigan) . . . Driving Hazard. An 
army captain criticized the camouflage 
as being “‘only fair; they’d better work 
on it.” Then he unknowingly drove his 
car right into the camouflaged staff head- 
quarters. (Army Desert Training Center, 
California) 


. . . FOREIGN 


416 Days in a Year. From an an- 
nouncement of our own Department of 
Commerce: The use of automobiles in 
all of Mexico is now restricted to six days 
in each week, Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. (To the reader: Better read 
this over again.) ... Velly Sorry, 
Please. A few years ago an American in 


Japan had his car stolen. It was later 


discovered in front of the police box. 
After the owner thanked the police for 
recovering the vehicle, he discovered to 
his consternation that the tires were flat. 
The police had let out all the air, to pre- 
vent its being stolen again! (Tokyo, Ja- 
pan) 





@ Making Sure of the 
Survival of Free Enterprise 


We Have a Job to Do! 





With Negation Abandoned, with Action Positive, 
Insurance Must Be Abreast of the Times 





RAY MURPHY 


> Here are some of the questions 
in the minds and hearts, and on 
the lips of fighting Americans, 
men who wear the blue and or- 
ange ribboned American Air Medal, 
the blue and white ribboned 
Navy Cross, the blue, the white 
and the red ribboned Distinguished 
Flying Cross— men who have 
known the horrors and hell of ae- 
rial combat, and have so acquitted 
themselves that their country calls 
them heroes. These, we are told, 
are their questions. 


What will be the outcome of the 
present world war? 

Will a two-ocean navy prove ef- 
fective? 

Who will be the next President of 
the United States? 

Does America need a dictator? 

What’s wrong with America? 

Can Gandhi bring freedom to 
India? 

Will we return to the soil? 

Will man survive? 

Is religion on the decline? 

Is socialism destined to replace 
capitalism in the economic structure 
of the nation and the world? 


These are indeed weighty and 
sombre questions. I do not think 
the men who ask them pretend to 
know the answers, not all the an- 
swers, nor do I. Yet realism re- 
quires us, as citizens of one of the 
few democracies of earth, to face 
the issues such questions, and 
many others, present. As citizens 
we must face these issues, for we 
yet have it within our powers to 
be masters of our fate, and we in a 
democracy have no one to solve 
our problems but ourselves. 

I have heard it said that there is 
a tendency, yes, more than a tend- 
ency, for insurance men to con- 
sider their problems solely in rela- 
tion to their own business; that 
many consider a satisfactory job of 
underwriting as the aim and end 
of their existence; that many look 
upon politicians as a curious sort 
of animal out of another world. 

Notwithstanding that insurance 
must stand or fall with the whole 
structure of free enterprise, it is 
said many insurance people take a 
too detached view of the forces and 
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influences that affect free enter- 
prise; that when the brains and 
ability that insurance executives 
possess in abundance are brought 
fully to bear on the political and 
economic issues of today, and to- 
morrow, then and only then will 
the insurance industry assume its 


RAY MURPHY 
For free enterprise: Hold high the torch 


full role in the preservation of free 
enterprise — in the preservation of 
America itself. 

One may speak of the role ex- 
ecutives must play, not to mini- 
mize the part agents can play, for 
it must be said that the agents are 
now doing a better job closer to 
the firing lines, than are most 


company people — though by no 
means all they can and must do. 

Each of the questions I have 
repeated, or at least most of them, 
poses a problem of importance, 
some of consuming importance. 
Volumes would be required to deal 
with them. I shall speak to but one 
or two of them, and briefly. 

What’s wrong with America? 
In the physical realm, nothing is 
wrong. In the realm of the mind, 
plenty is wrong. 

A couple of years ago America 
pledged itself to be the Arsenal 
of Democracy. The President of 
the United States announced to 
the world that fantastic numbers 
and quantities of ships, planes, 
guns, ammunition, medical sup- 
plies, food and clothing and other 
material would go out from Amer- 
ica to the countries invaded by, 
and fighting against, the Axis 
powers. 

Many Americans, accustomed 
to big figures and to big perform- 
ances, were staggered by the 
President’s promises; they seemed 
to them impossible of fulfillment. 
Today those figures are almost for- 
gotten, for American business, 
American labor and American ag- 
riculture have wrought miracles 
of production, have far exceeded 
the fondest hope and _ wildest 
prophecy. 

This is the answer, in part, to 
those who ask “What’s wrong 
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with America?”’, for, subject to 
temporary expansion and contrac- 
tion inevitable in a free society, 
America can do in peace what it 
has done in war, if free enterprise 
is given play, under whatever gov- 
ernmental regulation is truly nec- 
essary in the public interest. 

Insurance people, long accus- 
tomed to governmental regulation, 
would be the last to argue that 
government has no place in the 
regulation of business, though 
they would be among the first to 
feel the whip and lash of over- 
regulation. Insurance people, long 
aware of the social implications of 
their business, would be the last to 
deny the social responsibilities of 
business. 

On the other hand, no one but 
a dreaming perfectionist would 
expect that there can always, at 
any given moment, be perfect 
balance in the development of free 
enterprise and social welfare. Ev- 
eryone has the right to expect a 
highly developed social conscious- 
ness among the leaders in business, 
and that consequently the public 
welfare shall keep pace as nearly 
as may be with the growth and 
development of free enterprise. 
Everyone has the right to expect 
that in business honesty shall be 
more than a policy, they have the 
right to expect that it will be a 
fundamental principle. To no busi- 
ness does this apply with greater 
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force than to the insurance busi- 
ness, bound up as it is in the daily 
lives and fortunes of our people. 

* * * 

The question “What’s wrong 
with America?” may be linked 
with the question, “‘Js socialism des- 
tined to replace capitalism in the eco- 
nomic structure of the nation and of 
the world?”’ 

There are indications in Amer- 
ica that socialism could displace 
capitalism. There is a minority 
of people who want it to do so; 
there are some people in key posi- 
tions in government who want it 
to do so, and steps have been taken 
by some of those in government 
to make it so. 

* * * 

It would be a reasonable as- 
sumption, that whenever there is a 
conviction in the minds of the 
general public or in the minds of 
an effective minority capable of 
legislative pressure, that there is a 
risk problem of the public which 
private insurance is not meeting 
adequately, there will be legisla- 
tive attempts to meet the need, 
real or fancied. If that be true, 
and I believe that it is, it becomes 
the part of private insurance either 
to fill the need, if it be real, or to 
expose the lack of need, if that be 
the case, or if the need is real, and 
cannot be met by private insur- 
ance, then to suggest ways and 
means for meeting the need ade- 
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NSURANCE must not merely fol- 

low the flag of free enterprise; 

it must help carry the banner at 
the front of the fray. 


quately, through some form of 
social insurance. 

So doing, I am sure that private 
insurance will demonstrate in 
many instances the sham and pre- 
tense, the fallacies and the politi- 
cal hokum in many proposals for 
social insurance. That implies no 
lack of good faith in seeking to 
meet by some form of insurance, 
private or social, every genuine 
risk problem of the public. In 
meeting such need, social insur- 
ance should be employed only 
when the possibilities of private 
insurance are exhausted. 

And I think we may as well say 
that it will not be sufficient for the 
insurance industry merely to fol- 
low the flag of free enterprise. It 
must help to carry the banner at 
the front of the fray. With nega- 
tion abandoned, with action posi- 
tive, it must be abreast of the 
times in its research, as alive to 
its responsibilities as it is alive to 
whatever threat, incipient or ad- 
vanced, to free enterprise — of 
which private insurance is such a 
vital part. 

Happily, there is evidence of an 
increasing awareness on the part 


of insurance management of the 
responsibilities of the industry, and 
of the dangers to the business. 

Mr. Kenneth Spencer, Vice 
President of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, 
told the agents at Pittsburgh of 
the pending creation within this 
Association of a research depart- 
ment. It will be no part of the 
duty of that department, as I see 
it, to assist in the liquidation of 
private insurance, but it could 
contribute to that end unless its 
research is scientific, unbiased, ob- 
jective, with a zeal for facts and 
truth, and scientific, unbiased, ob- 
jective it will be. 

* * * 

The National Association of 
Insurance Agents has recently 
completed its fund-raising cam- 
paign for the support of its public 
relations program. I know enough 
of the broad purposes of that pro- 
gram, and of those to whom it is 
entrusted, to feel confident that 
the program will be wisely led, 
carefully, effectively and honestly 
developed in the interest of both 
agent and public. No other sort 


HE SOCIAL implications of in- 
fl enbere are so far-reaching 
that private insurance is ever 
threatened by the encroachment 
of social insurance. 
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of program can succeed, and no 
other is contemplated. It is a pro- 
gram with which the industry can 
cooperate fully, I am sure. I am 
quite sure, too, that the agents 
can develop no successful pro- 
gram which will be good for agents 
and public, which will not be good 
for companies. So an important 
by-product of your campaign, 
though it is primarily in the inter- 
est of agents and public, will be 
the promotion of company inter- 
ests. 
* * * 

I could tell you today of the de- 
velopment of ever-increasing co- 
operation between companies and 
agents, but I have taken enough of 


your time. Be certain that much 
of the time and effort of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 


Executives is directed toward, 
and intended to increase, that co- 
operation. Good business judg- 
ment indicates it. Common sense 
dictates it. The common struggle 
for survival demands it. 

* * * 

It is only seemingly obvious that 
if free enterprise survives and de- 
velops in these United States, pri- 
vate insurance will survive and 
flourish. It is not necessarily so, 
for the social implications of insur- 
ance are so far reaching that pri- 
vate insurance is ever threatened 
by the encroachment of social in- 
surance. It is obvious, however, 


December 


that unless in the main free enter- 
prise survives and is dominant in 
America, private insurance can- 
not survive. 

Therefore, the welfare and the 
future of private insurance are 
dependent upon the survival of 
free enterprise. 

Therefore, there can be no reluc- 
tance upon the part of private in- 
surance to “take up the quarrel 
with the foe,” and to hold high 
the torch of free enterprise in a 
free land. 

* * * 

Let us be careful in accepting 
the social responsibilities of busi- 
ness that neither by appeasement, 
nor by failure properly to assay 
such responsibilities, we play into 
the hands of the enemy. Many of 
our leaders in business have lately 
assured full employment after the 
war, “provided industry is un- 
hampered by restrictions that 
throttle its efficiency.” These lead- 
ers have a pardonable pride and 
understandable confidence in the 
accomplishments of free enter- 
prise. It is performing the “‘im- 
possible”’ in the war effort. It has 
amply proved its worth to its 
friends, but it has not convinced, 
and never will convince, some of its 
enemies in and out of government. 

Because it has largely operated 
under a system of economic power 
separate and distinct from political 
power, it has developed in Amer- 
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ica a capacity for production and 
expansion of production, with ever 
increasing wage scales, that has 
given to our people the highest 
standard of living ever known to 
any people, with wider and wider 
distribution to increasing numbers 
of that people. Nevertheless, all 
the lessons of the past point to the 
fallacy of believing that at all 
times, under all conditions, the 
available supply of labor can be 
fully and constantly employed, 
without even temporary expansion 
or contraction. 

We have been properly warned 
by some of our political statesmen 
against promising too much to the 
rest of the world in the post-war 
era. Let us not err in promising 
Utopia in America when the peace 
has been won. Let us realize that 
in an imperfect world, populated 
by imperfect people, perfection 
can never be attained. 

We have never had complete 
employment in the United States, 
even in this war. Full employment 
is possible only under absolute 
dictatorship, and then only in war 
or all-out preparation for war. 
We promise too much when we 
promise it now or ever in a land 
that we hope may long be bright 
“with Freedom’s Holy Light.” 
A high level of employment can be 
promised if industry has been per- 
mitted to accumulate adequate 
reserves with which to buy the 
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tools for post-war enterprise, and 
if individuals have accumulated 
savings for post-war purchases. 

The enemies of free enterprise 
are waiting, waiting for peace, and 
the let-down they are sure will 
come, soon or late. Then they 
would point to promises that were 
not fulfilled, then they would de- 
mand of government their alterna- 
tive, socialization of business, or 
such control as will mean enter- 
prise can no longer be free. 

If free enterprise is to make tran- 
sition from the restraints of war- 
time taxation, regulation and re- 
negotiation, and weather the shock 
of readjustment to peace-time con- 
ditions, it can hardly do so unless 
our people know its problems, and 
believe that the solution of those 
problems will be in the public 
interest. The people must be sold 
and re-sold on free enterprise as a 
wholly essential part of the Ameri- 
can way of life. I believe they are 
now sold to a greater extent than 
many believe. Persuaded by dema- 
gogues, they may be unsold when 
and if depression comes. It be- 
hooves every true American to tell 
and to sell the true story of Amer- 
ica and American business. 

This nation would not have been 
founded except for the faith of a 
few men in the dignity and worth 
of the individual, and except for 
the confidence of those men in the 
majority opinion of the citizens. 
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We believe, you and I, that the 
dignity and worth of the individ- 
ual can be maintained only if the 
individual is free —free in the 
sense of the Four Freedoms, free as 
well in enterprise upon which all 
freedom depends. 

Why not resolve, today, you 
and I, to dedicate ourselves to the 
preservation of that freedom, which 
is the American way of life. 

Make no mistake! That dedica- 


de 
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tion calls for more than lip ser- 
vice. 

It is our lot to live in a day of 
great decisions, when the fate of 
the world for countless genera- 
tions hangs in the balance, when 
searing doubt and sneering cyni- 
cism are poised to strike at our 
very hearthstones. We, all of us, 
have a job to do! 


[Excerpts from a talk before the In- 
diana Association of Insurance Agents. ] 


Worry Christmas to a Special Agent 


ADELAIDE BOGART RIEDEL 


Who sits amid the Yuletide cheer, a prey to carking care and fear? 
Who shudders as his lips repeat past dues upon his balance sheet? 


Who prays his agents will remember September payments: — due December? 
Who walks in gloom and deep dejection when ten calls fail to bring collection? 


Who has to grin and bear it when he calls and learns they’re out again? 
Who tries to soften some old sinner with wine and song, who treats to dinner? 


Who, void of hope and joy in life, can find no smile for child nor wife? 
Who, in his final desperation, makes threats of five-day cancellation? 


Who, at the last, the frenzied end, yells, ““You’ll pay up, or I’ll suspend”? 
Who views the world with doleful gaze, who has no Happy Holidays? 


Before he quite gives up the ghost, Good Gentlemen, rise up and toast: 


“Tue SPECIAL AGENT” 








LET THERE BE LIGHT. The first step 
in undimming New York’s dimout is 
taken as workman removes shield from 
traffic lights. Many accidents were at- 
tributed to the poorly lighted streets. 


A Safety Slants 


DOUBLE SLICE. A St. Louis company 
slices accident record, with help of 
“dial bulletins.” Dials show days gone 
without accident, with caption “After— 


Days, John Doe Spoiled This Record.” 






ities 
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Carty 


WOMEN INSPECTORS. Women every day are tackling new jobs, in 
all walks of life. In Knoxville, Tennessee, so desirous is city council to 
continue operation of auto inspection safety lanes that women are being 
trained to replace men as inspectors. Shown is Mrs. Lydia Cardwell 
{left}, Mrs. Ella Joe Kelley {right}. Photo by Knoxville News Sentinel, 


Vv Safety Slants 


ANTI-CLIMAX. Safety is an urgent matter; its elusive trail should be 
pursued now, tomorrow and all the time. Photo: Pullman Company’s 
foremen’s building in Chicago collapsed in middle of a safety meeting 
which was being held inside. Fifty men were attending meeting; twenty- 
three were injured before they completed their safety first program, 


INSURANCE CAVORTERS. —A hit of the “San- TRAVELING SALESMAN STORY. — This 
some Street Scandals of 1943,” put on recently by interested group reads a letter from two 
Insurance Post 404, American Legion, San Fran- Allied airmen who, during their internment 
cisco, was the piano- -clowning of two talented insur- by the Nazis, have planned a sales cam- and wrote 
ance men, Sig Arndt (/eft} and Earle Wright {right}. paign to market planes in South Africa. plications. 


A Personal Glimpses 


SYNTHETIC TRANSPORTATION, — Today, man’s ingenuity is de- 
veloping all sorts of qrerneten, especially in the automotive field. Here 
we see a test car, developed under sponsorship of the Chicago Tribune, 
equipped with tires that are made of alcohol from wood pulp Paper 
waste, and powered by a charcoal gas generator, mounted on a trai 


TIRE DEPOT. — Army Ordnance Depa: 
tires overseas, making it unnecessary to sh 
here for pry - “Somewhere in the 
damaged tires are loaded on a semi-traile: 
for transfer to tire repair plant. Signal 





On Friday the 13th, 
ane insurance man, 
pping: He went out 
th and accident ap- 
e refused the 14th. 


epairs and recaps 
aged rubber back 
lacific,” worn and 
army motor base 
hoto from Acme. 
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GLAMOR SALE. — Greer Garson, Hollywood 
actress, lends allure to a war bond rally at 
a Philadelphia Home Office. She is seen 
here with president of the company. 77% 
of employees subscribed for additional bonds. 


MARVINOL TUBE. — Glenn L. Martin, presi- 
dent of company that discovered Marvinol, new 
elasto-plastic rubber substitute, inspects tube made 
from coal, limestone, salt and water. Similar tubes 
have run successfully more than 8,000 miles. 


GAS STRETCHER. — Richard W. Grafton, 
New Jersey insurance man, is another who 
foresaw the effects of tire and gas rationing 
on his selling activities and wy yp 
purchased this motor-bike in the early days. 


V New Developments 


WOOD-BURNER. — Wood is placed in 
the generator; gas from charcoal goes 
through the tanks above, then through pipe 
on side and is filtered. After mixing with 
air, it goes to manifold, then to cylinders. 





Accidents DO Happen! 


TWO-WAY PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


1. Adequate Safety Program 2. Adequate Insurance Coverage 








Oui You Keed (here... 


Nuggets ef interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


Excess Lines 
United States Review 


“If there’s anything to all this talk 
about post-war adjustments, my boss 
should be awfully busy after the war,” 
said the telephone operator in the in- 
surance adjuster’s office. 


CO. — a good company; M — money; 
PEN — to write the application; SAT. 
— a good day to make that extra sale; I 
— to spot the good prospects; ON — 
the dotted line. Put them all together 
and you go a long way toward solving 
the agent’s COMPENSATION problem. 


Insurance is not the only business that 
depends upon exact mathematical calcu- 
lations. Some of the chain restaurants 
are now measuring their table d’hote 
lunches to such a fine point that one less 
cube of diced carrot in the daily ration 
would result in the slow but certain star- 
vation of their regular patrons. 


Public relations are not too distantly 
related to poor relations because in 
either case the more money you have the 
more there are of them. Kin you get it? 


Optimism still flourishes in America. 
For instance, some people see a possi- 
bility that the government will refund to 
policyholders the unexpended balance 
of war damage insurance premiums. 
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We hear an awful lot of pap, about the 
big inflation gap, a market all would 
like to tap, and put a feather in their cap. 
So, why should any agent nap with all 
this cabbage near his lap, and let the 
public take the rap of prices soaring off 
the map, and give another cause to yap, 
make music pleasing to the Jap? 


THe QQuINTESSENCE OF SALESMANSHIP 
The Insurance Salesman 


A number of years ago, when Frank 
Davis was actuary of the American 
National Life in Galveston, one of his 
friends was an underwriter with a na- 
tional reputation as a supersalesman. A 
visiting friend expressed a desire to meet 
the underwriter: “I'd like to have a good 
talk with a man like that. Can you 
arrange a luncheon date?” 

After the luncheon, Frank asked his 
friend how the interview turned out and 
what his impressions were of the master 
salesman. 

“Really, I was quite disappointed. 
He is a mighty nice fellow, but I can’t 
see that he has very much on the ball.” 

“Did you, by any chance, buy any 
insurance from him?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I did. 
But it just happened that I really needed 
it anyway, so I bought it from him.” 
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Wuat’s In A NAME? 


Lorry A. Jacobs in 
S.W. Insurance News Graphic 


A friend, who happens to be in the 
chips right now, rushed up to us the other 
day and said: 

**T want you to give me the name of 
a good life insurance man — one on 
whom I can depend.” 

‘**What’s the idea?” we asked, knowing 
that a certain agent had handled his 
insurance for years. 

‘Well, that dope just sold me $50,000 
worth of ORDINARY life insurance. 
That might have been O.K. when the 
going was bad with me. But he knows 
I’m in, the money now and yet he sells 
me ORDINARY life insurance.” 














“Give me another aspirin, a Bromo 
Seltzer and a bicarbonate of soda. It’s 
time for me to give the salesmen their 
pep talk.” —Courtesy The Local Agent 


December 


Stock CovERAGE PREFERRED 
National Underwriter 


The Wright & Wilhelmy Co. of 
Omaha, wholesale hardware house, 
changed to stock companies exclusively 
after carrying its insurance in reciprocals 
for over 50 years. 

John C. Conley, assistant treasurer, 
gave it as his opinion that reciprocal in- 
surance filled a very definite need in 
years past. 

However, Mr. Conley said, he had al- 
ways been a firm believer in the advan- 
tage of private enterprise. He opines that 
business operated by honest men regu- 
lated by the law of supply and demand, 
striving to make a profit only in propor- 
tion to the capital and effort involved 
will continue to give a good account of 
itself. 

He believes that the assured should 
pay for quality service. He said that re- 
ciprocals like other carriers have found 
the return on their investments to be 
much less, There is no reason, he argued, 
why they can pick better risks than the 
stock companies, There is no reason why 
their administration and adjusting ex- 
penses should be any less. It all boils 
down, he said, to whether or not stock 
companies can operate efficiently and 
charge premiums proportionate to the 
risk involved, plus a reasonable return 
for the stockholder. It has been his opin- 
ion that at the present time it is wise to 
accept the security offered by stock in- 
surance at a moderately increased ex- 
pense rather than engage in a field of 
which the assured know nothing and 
assume the risks of that business under 
management other than their own. 

The second point that he made was 
price. Risks are now carefully studied 
and inspected. Efficient rating bureaus 
classify the hazards involved. Methods 
of preventing accidents have shown 
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splendid returns, bringing about a de- 
crease in casualty insurance rates. 

The third and not the least important 
point in his opinion to be considered by 
an insurance buyer is service. He did not 
refer merely to the delivery of the poli- 
cies or the automatic renewal of expiring 
insurance. An example of real service, he 
said, is the grouping of many coverages 
in a single policy to offer the maximum 
protection. He said agents should be 
familiar with what can be done along 
this line. He said he breathed a sigh of re- 
lief when he found that with a little extra 
premium he could purchase a policy with 
substantial limits covering comprehen- 
sive bodily injury liability. He said that 
he had been constantly afraid that he 
might overlook a risk which should be 
covered. 


Fipeuity SALEs — DoLLarRs AND SENSE 


Paul S. Parris in 
The New Jersey Agent 


Some agents will agree that the still 
large unexploited fidelity field is an 
attractive one for lucrative commissions 
but they haven’t gotten around to ex- 
ploiting it themselves. 

On the other hand, many agents are 
aware of the great need for this vital 
coverage and are doing something about 
it as is evidenced by the daily sale of 
blanket fidelity coverage where no pre- 
vious bonds were carried. 

For example, our own companies, 
through our agents and brokers, wrote 
1,169 new blanket bonds last year and of 
these 574 bonds were written where no 
coverage previously existed. As further 
proof that the fidelity field has not been 
properly covered, a recent survey made 
of 16,000 business firms in the country 
brought out the startling fact that 52% 
of such firms had never been solicited 
for dishonesty insurance. 


DID YOU READ THESE ... 





“Little Businessman”’ 




















“ll have to charge you more for de- 
liveries because I have to raise my prop- 
erty damage liability limits.” — Cour- 
tesy of The National Underwriter. 





Your AMMUNITION 
The Local Agent 

When the song writer immortalized 
the phrase, “Praise the Lord, and Pass 
the Ammunition,” he wasn’t thinking 
about the insurance business. 

But did it ever occur to you that due 
to the cooperation of the advertising de- 
partments of your home offices, all you 
need to do to get plenty of sales ammuni- 
tion passed on to you is to put in a simple 
request? Not many other businesses 
furnish their salesmen with so many 
well-designed and carefully-thought-out 
kinds of sales ammunition. 

Use the advertising and sales promo- 
tion literature of your companies. Re- 
quest it, put it to work for you. 

It’s real ammunition, and it is even 
more important now when you can’t 
take the time to see all of your prospects 
personally. 





Tribute to the Late Albert W. Whitney 


The Executive Committee of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, at a recent regular 
meeting, unanimously and by ris- 
ing vote paid high tribute to the 
character, accomplishments and 
devotion to duty of the late Albert 
W. Whitney, pioneer in the acci- 
dent prevention movement in the 
United States for more than thirty 


years; a leader in the advancement 
of that movement through the 
casualty insurance aid surety busi- 
ness; and Consulting Director of 
the National Conservation Bureau, 
the Association’s accident preven- 
tion division. The Executive Com- 
mittee expressed its deep loss 
through the death of Mr. Whitney 
in the following resolution: 


LBERT W. Wuitney devoted more than thirty years of his life to the develop- 
ment and betterment of our business, and through it the progress of our 
country and, its people. During the early part of this period, his keen analytical 
mind, his broad vision and creative ability contributed greatly to the progress 
of the casualty insurance business. 

From this it was a natural step for one of Mr. Whitney’s deep understanding 
and humane attributes to give thought to the conservation of human life as one 
of the important by-products of our work. In this, the field of accident preven- 
tion, he became recognized as one of the pioneer leaders and through his 
broad knowledge and deep personal interest in that subject developed a funda- 
mental philosophy of safety which has grown and will continue to grow in 
importance with the passing years. He spent the most fruitful years of his life 
in the service of our industry and to the very end possessed a warmth and 
friendliness which endeared him to us all. Therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Executive Committee of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives meeting in regular session, by rising vote does 
hereby express its deep regret and profound sense of loss in the death of our 
beloved and highly esteemed associate, Albert W. Whitney, and, 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Executive Committee extend its sincerest con- 
dolences to Mr. Whitney’s wife and family and direct that this resolution be 
inscribed in the minutes of this meeting, and further that a copy thereof be 
suitably prepared and presented to Mrs. Whitney by an appropriate committee 
of his associates with whom he worked so long, so devotedly and so unselfishly. 
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Pittsburgh Sales Slants 


Importance of Personal Market. — We 
feel that it is highly appropriate to 
consider the subject of personal ac- 
counts as distinguished from the so- 
called business accounts because, ac- 
cording to various reliable estimates, 
more than one-third of our total pre- 
mium income comes from the personal 
accounts involving small premiums. 
If we already have contact with the 
large group of partially insured indi- 
viduals represented by this substantial 
volume of premiums, we have in our 
hands the prospect list needed for the 
development of a considerable amount 
of new business. At the same time, we 
have the avenue along which we can 
travel to discharge what we might call 
our social obligation to make sound 
insurance protection available to all 
of those who need it. 

Proper attention to this market 
might change the $5 premium that 
some agents say they cannot afford to 
write into a $50 premium and, at the 


Several tips for producers given at the Pitts- 
burgh convention of the NAIA. 


same time, we will more nearly be do- 
ing the complete selling job of which 
we are capable.— Milton W. Mays, 
Director, Business Development Office, 
Ps Be Gh 


Service Beyond Contract. — When fire 
extinguishers became scarce and avail- 
able only to those having a priority 
rating, my agency decided to try to 
locate some good second-hand ones. 
We inserted an advertisement in the 
local paper for used extinguishers. As a 
result of this, we purchased practically 
all of the available 2%-gallon ex- 
tinguishers in town and are letting our 
customers have them at exact cost to 
us. This has not only got new busi- 
ness, but has shown our present cus- 
tomers that we have their interest fore- 
most and when we say “Service,” we 
mean more than just a trite advertising 
slogan. — Frank S. Wilkinson, Wilkin- 
son, Bullock & Co., Inc., Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina. 


Door Openers. — As a direct result of 
soliciting personal business, we have 
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built up a large number of mercantile 
and industrial accounts. — Raymond 
A. Tucker, Tucker and Johnson, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Collections. — In a small agency, usu- 
ally the man who made the sale is the 
one who should make the collection. 
— Joseph D. Lazenby, Julian Brewer 
and Son, Annapolis, Maryland. 


Telephone Contacts. — When the new 
residence theft policies came out a 
short time ago, we contacted, by tele- 
phone all of our customers who had 
the old type policy and changed every 
one of them to the new, broader form. 
By calling others’ attention to this 
new coverage, we sold fifty new poli- 
cies in one month. With each new 
residence burglary policy sold, we 
have placed one more steppingstone 
to make it easier tosell these customers 
a personal property floater. — Frank 
S. Wilkinson, Wilkinson, Bullock and 
Co., Inc., Rocky Mount, North Caro- 
lina. 


Solicitors Should Solicit. — In a small or 
large business the individual respon- 
sible for sales should organize his work 
so that he is free to be out of the office 
whenever necessary. He should not be 
tied by routine, and yet should have 
his organization, however small, ca- 
pable of carrying on every function of 
the business from the inside. The sales- 
man should have all figures and facts 
available quickly, and if he is a one- 
man outfit he should have a complete 
financial statement in order properly 
to operate the business. — Joseph D. 
Lazenby, Julian Brewer & Son, An- 
napolis, Maryland. 


December 


Result of Service Rendered. — Our cus- 
tomers are our best friends. — Milton 
W. Mays, Director, Business Develop- 
ment Office, N. Y. C. 


Surveys Can’t Be Beat.—It is truly 
amazing, to find in our surveys, so 
many persons without many of the im- 
portant personal coverages — and 
many whose coverage is incomplete or 
inadequate. — Raymond A. Tucker, of 
Tucker and Johnson, Pittsburgh. 


Eye-Opener.— A certain survey has 
been one of the most helpful things 
I have ever had and showed me more 
about my insurance needs than I 
thought I didn’t know. — “Average 
Policyholder” J. Louis Bossart, Vice 
President, Donaldson Motor Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


Easier to Collect than to Make Additional 
Sales. — Although the average com- 
mission paid to the smaller agent is 
around 20%, it is pretty hard to keep 
expenses down so that there will be 
more than 10%. Therefore, to offset a 
loss of a hundred dollars in bad ac- 
counts, you have got to sell new pre- 
miums equalling a thousand dollars. 
It is important, therefore, that suffi- 
cient time be spent on collections in 
order to prevent losses in bad accounts. 
— Joseph D. Lazenby, Julian Brewer 
and Son, Annapolis, Maryland. 


Prompt Notification of Rate Changes. — 
My agency tries to watch rate changes 
carefully. We receive two copies of 
each rate slip, one for checking pur- 
poses and one for insertion in the rate 
book. Sending an assured a check for 
a return premium of which he is un- 
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aware makes him realize that you are 
vitally interested in serving him. If we 
have sent a customer a check for a 
return premium and there is some 
other form of coverage which he 
should have, we usually follow up with 
a solicitation. We have found this to 
be the psychological moment to sell 
him. — Frank S. Wilkinson, Wilkinson, 
Bullock & Co., Inc., Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina. 


‘Checking Claims. — As aids to new bus- 
iness, through service to present pol- 
icyholders, we recommend that pend- 
ing claims be periodically checked 
with the adjusting departments in 
order to hasten their settlement, and to 
keep the assureds acquainted with 
their progress. — Raymond A. Tucker, 
Tucker and Johnson, Pittsburgh. ‘ 


Necessary.—In these times of disturbed 
economic conditions, there just isn’t 
anything else we can do’ but buy in- 
surance. I can’t afford to dip into my 
bank account to pay for any loss my- 
self. — ‘Average Policyholder” J. Louis 
Bossart, Vice President, Donaldson Mo- 
tor Company, Pittsburgh. 


Do You Have a Reserve Account? — In 
connection with my collections, I have 
established an adequate reserve for 
bad accounts, for I realize that while I 
mormally charge off only a small 
amount each year, it is entirely pos- 
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sible that the bankruptcy of some other 
large loss can occur, and it is wise to 
carry a reserve adequate to cushion 
such a blow, should it happen. — 
Joseph D. Lazenby, Julian Brewer and 
Son, Annapolis, Maryland. 


How’s Your Own Record? —In 1941, 
at the end of the year, my charge-off 
of bad debts was three-tenths of one 
per cent. In December, 1942, I charged 
off one-tenth of one per cent. In 1943, 
as of September 1, I have charged 
off four-tenths of one per cent. Am I 
allowing too much credit, and are my 
books cluttered up with bad accounts? 
In 1941, my accounts receivable were 
averaging fifty days old, in 1942 they 
were averaging about 45 days old, 
and on September first of this year I 
had less than one average month’s 
sales outstanding. While I did not 
know it, I think I do have something 
in my agency of which to be proud. I 
am certainly going to follow the Bible 
admonition that “Pride goeth before 
a fall,” and be sure and watch my col- 
lections to keep up this record. — 
Joseph D. Lazenby, Julian Brewer and 
Son, Annapolis, Maryland. 


Peace of Mind. — My premium pay- 
ments are the best “‘mind-easers” I 
have. — “Average Policyholder” J. 
Louis Bossart, Vice President, Donald- 
son Motor Company, Pittsburgh. 


Wide ‘Reader Interest 


More than 250 individual requests have been received for reprints or 
additional copies of our August-September issue, which contained the 
article by John S. Cruickshank, entitled “It Was a Good Vault, Once!” 
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Honesty INSURANCE IN ENGLAND 
WAS ONCE WRITTEN WITH A BONUS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE TO KEEP A MAN 
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cA New Good-Will ‘Builder 


@ Trrze of a new cartoon booklet of 
automobile maintenance suggestions 


to war workers, is “If 
Your Car Could Talk.” 
Prepared by the traffic 
and transportation divi- 
sion of the National Con- 
servation Bureau, accident 
prevention division of the 
Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, 
by whom it is published 


jointly with the National Association 

of Manufacturers, New York City. 
An animated automobile capers‘or 

hobbles in Walt Disneyish fashion 


through the booklet’s 
twelve pages, imploring 
or threatening the reader 
“For gosh’s sakes, take 
care of me!” Hand let- 
tering and the use of red 
and blue ink on white 


paper make the booklet unusually 
attractive and provide a patriotic ef- 
fect. Space is provided on front or 
back covers for agent’s or other 


imprint. The National 
Association of Manufac- 
turers is distributing cour- 
tesy copies of “If Your 
Car Could Talk” to its 
entire membership and 
urging industrial plants 
to purchase quantities for 
distribution to employees 
who own or drive cars. 
A large distribution is also 
expected by member com- 
panies of the Association 


If your car could talkk— 
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“Speed simply wears me 
out” 


“I’m getting old—please 
treat me Kindly” 
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of Casualty and Surety Executives. 
Hopes are high in both the NAM and 


the NCB that distribu- 
tion will run into the 
millions. In fact, before 
the ink on the booklets 
was hardly dry, orders 
for 200,000 copies were 
received, and orders for 
other large quantities are 
pending. The sky’s the 
limit! Why? Because our 


cars are getting old. Just try and find 
a mechanic or a spare part! The 
problem is serious and there is every 
indication that it will grow more 


serious with every passing 
day. This booklet gives 
facts and helps for work- 
ers to keep their automo- 
biles rolling merrily along. 

Write the National 
Conservation Bureau, 60 


John Street, New York 7, N. Y., for 
a free copy. Then order as many book- 
lets as you can distribute to war work- 
ers, plant management, commercial 


concerns and the general 
public. Price, only $1.75 
per hundred, prepaid. Re- 
duced prices on quantities 
of 500 or more. Addition- 
al charge for imprinting, 
$1.40, up to 200; $1.55, 
201-500; $1.85, 501- 
1,000. There is no charge 
for imprinting quantities 
of 1,000 or more. Orders 
for N. Y. C. add 1% 
for sales tax. 
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‘I’m putting this up for Henderson, our ‘‘Hello, dear. I just want to ask one ques- 
safety engineer. We sure do miss him.” _ tion. Did we renew our auto insurance?” 




















‘“‘That was sweet, but all I aimed for you ‘Billings, Billings! You misunderstood 
to do tonight was investigate that noise.” me! I said you were to be under a bond!”” 
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A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


An interesting development took place in connection with the formation of some 
of these early societies in that dishonesty insurance was combined with insur- 
ance on life. It appears that one premium was charged for both coverages and 
the contract provided that in the event of a loss due to dishonesty, the life insur- 
ance coverage terminated. The theory of joining the two seemed to be that 
preservation of the life insurance would be an incentive to the employed person 
to refrain from dishonesty !—Raymond N. Caverly. 


The forward-looking and hard-working men and women who brought the N.A.1.A. 
Educational Program and the American College of Property and Casualty Underwriters 
into being deserve the praise and recognition of the insurance world. — Harry J. 
Loman, Dean of the American Institute. 


Men are now beginning to realize what it means to have capable insurance 
women in the office; we, of course, have recognized that for some time! Ada 
V. Doyle, President, National Association of Insurance Women. 


Although everyone knows that the happy person works better than his vexed or 
wretched colleague, barely the surface of this important field has been scratched. Yet 
safety and efficiency are practical correlates. — C. Don Modica. 


Why are we, as agents, so eager to acquire new business, yet sometimes lax in 
the matter of getting the premium? New business is worthless unless and until 
it is paid for. — Matthew P. Zendzian. 


In total war even more than in peace the most efficient system is the one that mobilizes 
private ingenuity, energy and resourcefulness most successfully. — Peter F. Drucker 
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@ Casualty-Surety Compared 
With Other Insurance Lines 


Do General Insurance Men 
Need More or Less Salesmanship? 





The Answer, Says the Author, Depends Largely on 
Just What You Mean by “Salesmanship”’ 





J. E. PAYNE 


> I pon’tr know why, but it seems 
that the family with no children 
feels that it knows more about 
raising children than the family 
next door who have successfully 
raised twelve or more. 

While the writer is not a sales- 
man in the true sense of the word, 
one cannot be associated with the 
insurance business in any capacity 
without coming in contact with 
producers and salesmen, learning 
something of their difficulties and 
forming some conclusions. The 
question as to whether general in- 
surance men need more or less 
salesmanship can be argued at 
great length, and I would like to 
present some of my own conclu- 
sions based upon daily contact 
with producers and salesmen, 
much the same as the childless 
family often presents arguments 
on how to raise children. 

In the insurance business, or any 
business for that matter, sales- 
manship can be described as the 


art of getting a favorable answer 
along with a logical conviction. If 
we accept this general definition 
of salesmanship, the answer to the 
question “Do general insurance 
men need more or less salesman- 
ship?” is obviously “‘yes.”” We can- 
not be successful without it. Prob- 
ably every salesman makes more 
sales than he consummates; he ac- 
tually convinces the prospect but 





SIGNIFICANCE. — Some time ago, 
there appeared in our Field Forum de- 
partment, a letter emphasizing the need 
for greater knowledge of the princi- 
ples of salesmanship among general 
insurance men. The author of the ac- 
companying article, however, empha- 
sizes the need for greater knowledge of 
insurance needs and their coverage. 
Where salesmanship is referred to 
here, the author apparently has in mind 
the “high pressure” variety — some- 
thing entirely alien to sound psycho- 
logical selling. We will be glad to hear 
viewpoints of other readers on the 
question, “Do we need more sound 
salesmanship in the general insurance 
field?” — ED. 
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fails to get the order. A more 

correct sales approach should cut 

down the number of failures and 

result in getting more firm orders. 
We have seen the statement 

that life insurance is the only 

branch of the insurance business 

which has given much 

attention to the art 

of pure salesmanship. 

Personally, I cannot 

accept this statement 

at face value, for all 

sales in any sound 


business are based on 
the needs of the cus- 
tomer and while some 
general insurance men 
may not have devel- 
oped in the art of 


salesmanship on the 
same high plane as 
some life insurance 
salesmen, is there any 
really fundamental 
difference to be noted? 


A statement I read 
recently makes the 
comparison that the general in- 
surance agency deals mostly with 
needs that are known or felt, while 
the life insurance agent develops 
them by his art. The difference is 
not so great as this statement 
would imply, because the need for 
life insurance, that is, the protection 
of beloved interest, already exists, 
or the agent could not sell his 
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coverage. If there is a fundamental 
difference, I should say that it is 
the difference in practice and not 
one of essentials or aims. 

In some life insurance offices, 
and doubtless in general insurance 
offices, producers attend pep ses- 

sions weekly, if not 

daily, and then are 

sent forth with con- 

siderable vim, vigor 

and vitality to mow 

down all opposition, 

sometimes by high 

pressure methods. In 

the latter instances, 

this form of salesman- 

ship develops an un- 

fortunate reputation 

for the men concerned. 

A few salesmen 

have been so eager to 

sell that they have not 

taken the time to help 

their customers buy 

intelligently. All of us 

have a kindly mem- 

ory of anyone who has 

helped us to be wise 

purchasers. We usually look him 

up the next time we are in need 

of a similar commodity. As an 

individual I cannot subscribe to 

the sales pressure practices of some 

organizations — at least, they do 

not appeal to me and I doubt seri- 

ously if I have ever been sold 
anything by that method. 

The so-called high pressure 
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inspired salesman is, in the long 
run, seldom the insurance pro- 
ducer who builds on a firm founda- 
tion and an adequate future. How- 
ever, none of us is giving so much 
that we cannot give a little more, 
and that is probably the theory 
behind the pep session of many 











J. E. PAYNE 


Favorable answer, logical conviction 


sales organizations. General insur- 
ance men need more fundamental 
salesmanship, not of the high pres- 
sure type, but rather the common 
garden variety type of salesman- 
ship, as exemplified in the case of a 
producer who has developed his 
knowledge of the business to such 
an extent that he is able to obtain 
a favorable answer along with a 
logical conviction. 
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We need more salesmen in the 
general insurance business of a 
type who can be like many men 
and women who go to their jobs 
day in and day out, as a farmer 
goes to his plowing. The farmer 
does not attend a preliminary pep 
session in his kitchen to inspire 
him for his work during the day. 
He simply puts himself between 
the handles of his plow and plows 
daily, doggedly, deliberately, 
plugging along, not wondering 
about the upturn nor being too 
concerned about business condi- 
tions, not being too critical of the 
government and its effect upon 
business, but nevertheless steadily 
turning up the furrow in the field. 


Salesmanship is not, therefore, 
a question of enthusiasm brought 
on by temporary inspiration, but 
rather a question of persistence, 
based on general knowledge, and 
knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness itself and the particular type 
of coverage we are soliciting. While 
knowledge of the coverage is of 
utmost importance, it is seconded 
only by knowledge of the needs of 
our client; what is best for him, 
rather than how much profit we 
stand to make, should be borne 
in mind at all times. 

Purchase of insurance is an im- 
portant transaction which can be 
made only by understanding thor- 
oughly what the insurance con- 
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tract will do. It is protection we 
are selling, not policies. While the 
prospective purchaser of an insur- 
ance contract cannot be made to 
want a policy, he may be sold on 
what a policy can do for him or 
his family, and all the high pres- 
sure salesmanship in the world will 
not make any man permanently 
successful if he is selling just for the 
sake of selling. 


There is no question in the mind 
of the writer but that in the years 
to come the bulk of the insurance 
business, whether handled by local 
agents, brokers or salaried solicitors, 
will be handled by the men who 
know the most about their busi- 
ness. Building business by knowl- 
edge and persistence is strictly a 
long-pull proposition. 

It cannot be said with certainty 
that a superior knowledge of the 
insurance business will enable any 
man to get a risk which is held by 
a competitor, or from a prospect 
who purchases insurance from a 
rate standpoint alone. But it can 
be stated that over a period of 


time, knowledge and the proper 
application of such knowledge will 
bring results and will build busi- 
ness: which competitors will find 
it difficult to disturb owing to the 
implicit confidence of the client in 
his salesman. 

Confidence in the insurance 
salesman is just as important as 
confidence in one’s attorney or 
doctor, and such confidence can 
exist only when a salesman has 
knowledge and is honest and 
straightforward in his dealings with 
those with whom he does business 
and where he possesses the capac- 
ity and ability to serve the require- 
ments of his client. 

More is necessary than intent, 
however, no matter how sincere. 

My kind of general insurance 
salesman must be thoroughly con- 
versant with the various kinds of 
insurance, know the type best 
suited to the needs of the individ- 
ual, and the amount of insurance 
to cover adequately the risk that 
is involved, and with the broad- 
est protection obtainable at the 
least cost consistent with safety. 





@ The scientific name for silicosis, one of the occupational 
disease worries, is pneumonoultra microscopicsilicovolcano- 
niosis — but you can’t prove it by us. — Weekly Underwriter 





@ “Tinsured my voice for $250,000,” said a pompous singer. “And 
what,” asked his rival, “‘did you do with the money?” — Variety 
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ANY OF TODAY’S disturbing or disrupt- 
ing factors contribute to the question 


which is the title of this article, “How to Main- 


tain Income Today,” by William J. Traynor of 


New York City. Included in Mr. Traynor’s 
practical remarks are suggestions relative to 
collections, personnel, additional business, 


women prospects, and many other sales angles. 
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SPECIAL STUDY SECTION 


How to Maintain Income Today 


WILLIAM J. TRAYNOR 


@ In golf, says Mr. Traynor, the “‘fol- 
low through’? is everything and the player 
who has a good follow through swings 
through and sends the ball long and straight 
down the fairway. Likewise, it is the agent 
who follows through with his plans at all 
times who drives straight to his goal and 
attains his major objectives. — Ep. 


> Due to the help shortage and 
travel restrictions, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to keep one’s 
agency going at anywhere near 
normal efficiency. However, one 
bright spot is the fact that the in- 
surance business can keep right 
on going so long as we have paper 
on which to print policies, forms, 
etc. We don’t have to worry about 
priorities, merchandise, replace- 
ments. Our business does not de- 
pend on “critical materials” neces- 
sary to war and therefore does not 
interfere with basic war production. 
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We can keep on going just so 
long as we have a girl to slip a 
policy into a typewriter and fill 
out the form. Neither do we have 
to worry about being closed out of 
business like automobile dealers, 
gasoline station owners and small 
retailers, many of whom are being 
forced to the wall through war 
conditions, curbs and restrictions. 
Actually but few agency doors yet 
have been closed because of the 
war, and mosi of those were one- 
man agencies where the principal 
himself was called into the armed 
forces by our “Uncle Sam.” 

The insurance business has con- 
tributed much to the war effort 
without any great fanfare of trum- 
pets or loud ballyhoo. Insurance is 
the bulwark of credit more than 
ever during these trying days. Our 
business has performed a tremen- 
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dous task along loss prevention, 
engineering and inspection lines. 
No apology is needed anywhere 
or to anyone for our war efforts. 


SurPLus SPENDING POWER 


The national income continues 
to soar. That goes for family in- 


WILLIAM J. TRAYNOR 
“There’s no priority on postage” 


come, too, especially in what used 
to be termed the lower-income 
brackets. These days more people 
have more money to spend than 
ever — but can’t! 

Conditions are not like they 
were in World War I when ship- 
yard and war workers sported ten- 
dollar real silk shirts as part of 
their everyday attire. Under the 


present war economy, there just 
aren’t enough consumer goods to 
go around. You cannot buy a new 
refrigerator, washing machine or 
vacuum cleaner without a prior- 
ity wrangle, and radios are no 
longer plentiful. Even luxury items 
are becoming scarce. 

In spite of higher living costs 
and increased taxes, the margin of 
surplus spending power is widen- 
ing rapidly. The supply of money 
for insurance of every kind is at an 
all-time peak and the need for pro- 
tection offered by many coverages 
is now great. 

This is the time to build a clien- 
tele that will assure you a good 
future in the insurance business. 
People will buy insurance when 
they have the money to spend for 
it. They will continue to carry it 
through depressions if they are 
sold on their need for the protec- 
tion and the service they receive 
from their agent. It is much easier 
to get it on the books now, and 
keep it, than it will be to sell it 
when money is scarcer. Now is the 
time to build for your future with 
a well-rounded clientele of per- 
sonal as well as business accounts. 

Today the local agent is in the 
good graces of the public. A recent 
national public opinion survey, 
showed that nearly two-thirds of 
the American public respect the 
general insurance business as hon- 
est and efficient, and that 84% 
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Pin-Up Paragraphs 


These days more people have more 
money to spend than ever — but can’t. 


7 7 A 


The insurance business has contrib- 
uted much to the war effort without 
any great fanfare of trumpets or loud 
ballyhoo. 
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It has always been my personal feel- 
ings that our insurance policies should 
be issued like life policies — that is, 
the premium must be paid before the 
policy is in force. With money more 
plentiful in the various income groups, 
the agent should insist upon prompt 
payment of premium at time of delivery 
of policy. : 
7 7 7 


If it’s good business to advertise your 
phone number to produce business, 
why isn’t it good business, too, to 
produce business via your own office 
phone! 











look upon the local agent as the 
best source of insurance service. 
That is a significant sign, indeed. 

It is also significant that 97% 
of the policyholders surveyed re- 
gard the local agent’s services as 
eminently satisfactory. That is a 
splendid tribute indeed to the 
service which each individually 
gives to the insuring public. But 
producers cannot sit still in these 
kaleidoscopic days. Events move 
swiftly. Established customs and 
practices become obsolete over- 
night. One must be on his toes 
twenty-four hours every day in 
order to protect himself, his busi- 
ness, his income, his livelihood. 
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Crepir ANGLES 


Present-day conditions also offer an 
opportune time in which to educate 
one’s clients and to plan for the future. 
It has always been my personal feeling 
that our insurance policies should be 
issued like life policies — that is, the 
premium must be paid before the 
policy is in force. With money more 
plentiful in the various income groups, 
the agent should insist upon prompt 
payment of premium at time of deliv- 
ery of policy. In that way he will edu- 
cate clients for the future. 

This is a good time to tighten up on 
credit extension and show clients that 
you are not operating a credit institu- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that considerable money has been 
lost in some instances through not 
placing the proper safeguards around 
the extension of credit. Agents know 
from experience that there is no item 
more difficult to collect than a pre- 
mium that has already been earned, 
especially when the policyholder has 
not collected a loss under the policy. 

Today you cannot afford to burden 
yourself with office and collection de- 
tail which is not going to pay off in the 
long run. Of course, I realize that 
some persons are chronically slow pay, 
even though they are honest and will 
eventually pay the premium. What I 
have in mind are the notorious poor- 
pay or no-pay clients who place their 
business from agency to agency and 
attempt to reap considerable free in- 
surance in so doing. 

I recall how the local board in one 
community handled those gentlemen. 
The secretary set up a card record for 
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each individual reported to the board 
as poor pay. When a member can- 
celied a policy for non-payment of 
premium he reported it to the secre- 
tary who noted his records and also 
sent a memorandum to the other board 
members. When this insured tried to 
get a policy from another agency, he 
was turned down diplomatically. The 
insured soon learned that he had to 
abide by the board rules and pay up 
if he wanted insurance. This plan 
worked rather successfully and was 
adopted by many other local boards 
country-wide. 

Most policyholders really want the 
insurance they order and will act 
promptly to pay the premium when 
properly persuaded. Of course, if an 
insured just can’t pay at the time of 
issuance of the policy or within the 
credit period, the premium can be 
financed readily through one or more 
regular channels. 

There seems to be a difference be- 
tween agencies operating in defense 
areas and those located in non-defense 
areas, since both have problems pecul- 
iar unto themselves. Despite the fact 
that many one-man agencies have 
closed because the boss was called to 
war, and in other agencies key-men 
and solicitors have been lost to the 
service or experienced employees have 
left for more lucrative jobs, the aver- 
age agent reports that business seems 
to be about “as usual.” 

They don’t mean by that that they 
are not conscious of the war effort and 
war conditions affecting all businesses; 
but that they found last year was an 
average or even better than average 
year so far as premium volume was 
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concerned. This report is understanda- 
ble in view of the large scale increase 
in values and the growth of new risks 
among defense plants and allied in- 
dustries. 

In a sense, the war has been a 
“thelp” because it has brought to light 
scarcities and shown people the worth 
of their possessions, thus accentuating 
in their minds the desire and need to 
protect present possessions. 


SHORTAGE OF HELP 


Perhaps the most pressing agency 
problem is the lack of trained help. 
There are many ways of meeting this 
problem. For example, reapportioning 
the work among remaining employees, 
using women to replace men, rehiring 
old and retired former employees, 
employing older men and women, 
some of whom may already be on the 
retired list, to fit into agency work 
wherever practicable. Some agencies 
are even hiring high-school girls in 
their senior year and training them 
after school-hours and during week- 
ends to enter agency work, actively, 
following graduation. These are but 
apparent solutions of the problem, 
however. 

Let us look beneath the surface and 
consider work rearrangement and the 
elimination of all unnecessary detail and 
records. I believe many producers can 
go far in that direction if they will but 
give the problem their personal at- 
tention and earnest analysis. 

We were up against the help prob- 
lem in our own home office and held 
conferences of officers and department 
heads on the subject. We were agreea- 
bly surprised to find how many routine 
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details and records could be elimi- 
nated under the pressure of wartime 
necessity. Through our work rear- 
rangement and work-elimination pro- 
gram, considerable detail was lifted 
from our employees’ shoulders, mak- 
ing for better conditions and efficiency 
all around. I suggest that you give 
this matter much thought, with par- 
ticular reference to the simplification 
of existing agency records and routine. 

In eliminating office routine, it 
might be well to consider the use of 
policy stickers, slips, letters and printed 
cards to go out with renewals and new 
contracts explaining why the policy 
is being mailed and what steps the 
insured himself should take to place 
the insurance in force. These direct- 
mail “‘helps’’ are time-savers for many 
local agencies and eliminate the neces- 
sity for personally delivering the 
policy. 

With little additional labor, policy 
stickers may also be affixed to annual 
renewals and new contracts suggesting 
conversion to three- or five-year term 
insurance. Your advertising depart- 
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ments will gladly supply such policy 
stickers. These time-savers are aids to 
solicitation and help add to the pre- 
mium volume of an agency. 


ADVERTISING 


But your problem, “Mr. Anthony,” 
may be how to maintain agency in- 
come. What with restricted travel, 
curtailed solicitation, moving of clients 
to other sections of the country and 
the pressure of office routine, many 
agents are turning to the use of adver- 
tising as an aid to solicitation. You 
would be surprised at the number of 
agents who are seeking advice in that 
direction. May I suggest that you 
consult the advertising departments of 
your companies and avail yourselves 
of the facilities and expert counsel 
which gladly will be offered? 


BusINESs FROM CLIENTS 


New business and increased premi- 
ums await you, if you will but dig 
them out of your present policyholders 
files. Even a brief examination of the 
insurance holdings of a few selected 








“Danton Walker-isms 


Sarety “Stocans”: To aid in safer night street-crossing and also give a 
break to advertisers who are being curtailed by radio and news- 
papers, A. J. Engelman has recommended to the Mayor that 
New York street crossings be painted white with such slogans as 


“Walk Safely 


Macy’s,” “Walk Safely — Pepsi-Cola,” etc. 


THOUGHTFUL SuGGESTION: Due to auto accidents in New York’s formerly 
dimmed out streets, a Sixth Avenue woman’s shop displayed this 
sign: “Wearing white now will save others from wearing black 
later.” — Daily News (N. Y.) 
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clients will convince you that most of 
them need considerably more protec- 
tion of various kinds. 

The most thorough way to cultivate 
new business from present clients is to 
follow through that survey work on a 
month-by-month basis. If renewals are 
brought up, say, sixty days in advance 
and turned over to whoever is most fa- 
miliar with the account, so that it can 
be surveyed and analyzed with re- 
spect to present and prospective busi- 
ness, good results will be obtained. 
Of course, only selected “‘cream”’ ac- 
counts can be given this attention 
nowadays. The record of insurance 
carried and suggested can be obtained 
from and kept on the regular agency 
line card. This survey card provides a 
“case history” of each client’s busi- 
ness, just like a doctor’s record card. 

The results of the survey can then 
be typewritten in triplicate on a sim- 
plified form of survey sheet, letterhead 
size, and delivered to the insured with 
the renewal, at which time a “‘pre- 
ferred” interview is ready made. The 
survey or insurance program then can 
be discussed along with the renewal. 
This type of survey sheet eliminates the 
elaborate bound forms of survey with 
which all of you are so familiar. This 
inelaborate survey sheet tells the story 
at a glance and starts the ball rolling. 
If a more elaborate survey is needed, 
it can readily be prepared after ob- 
taining the client’s promise that all 


business developed thereby go to the ‘ 


agent making the survey. 

Survey ofa risk almost always brings 
to light errors of omission or commis- 
sion. Surveys are splendid advertising 
for an agency, impressing favorably 
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both the recipient and his friends. 
Survey-selling produces new business, 
immediately or in the future, through 
follow-up of the list of expiration dates 
obtained. Surveys often result in 
broader coverage at less cost and fre- 
quently convert unprofitable accounts 
into profitable ones. Surveys often re- 
duce collection difficulties. Surveys 
ultimately reduce the time required to 
service an account and add to the 
agent’s own insurance knowledge. 
Survey-selling enables an agency to 
obtain a good spread of business. 
Along production lines, too, rising 
values and high replacement costs 
have rendered the coverage of many 
mercantile, dwelling and household 
goods policies inadequate. Agents 
can perform a real service for their 
policyholders by calling attention to 
the possibility of under-insurance. 
Although this service may produce 
on the average but modest commis- 
sions, still, aside from the service angle, 
it will afford an agent the means of 
opening the door to other business. 
Perhaps the simplest, least expensive 
way to notify your insured of this dan- 
gerous situation would be by personal 
letter or special advertising piece. 


WomMEN PROSPECTS 


Further, it is not wise to overlook 
the women as sources of premium in- 
come. A great many girls and women 
now working in defense plants and 
filling other lucrative positions, have 
considerably more income than ever 
before. They are susceptible to the 
right “‘approach’” — insurance-wise, 
of course. 

Along advertising lines, one Cali- 
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Beware the deadly sitting habit 
Or, if you like, be like a rabbit, 
Who keepeth ever on the jump 


By springs concealed beneath his rump. 


A little ginger ’neath the tail, 
Will oft for lack of brains avail; 
Eschew the dull and slothful seat, 


Man was not made to sit atrance, 


But rather with an open mind, 
To circulate among his kind. 








fornia agent, whose wife is carrying on 
the business while hubby is in the 
army, is using small-space newspaper 
advertising to keep the name of the 
agency before local insureds and ex- 
pose them to suggestions regarding 


new coverages. The wife’s duties keep 
her in the office and she uses this me- 
dium to produce prospect “leads.” 
Many other agents likewise are turning 
to newspaper advertising to produce 
inquiries. 

Others are using the lowly but effi- 
cient penny postal card with illus- 
trated insurance messages to keep in 
touch with clients on a regular monthly 
basis for the purpose of keeping alive 
the agency name, its facilities, and 
services. Many agents have used penny 
postal cards series for years with good 
results. If kept at long enough, the 
results are cumulative and the cards 
prove themselves producers of worth- 
while inquiries and new business. 

Direct-mail advertising, the use of 
letters and folders, is still the best bet 
for the local agent. It is the most di- 


And move about with willing feet. 


And press and press and press his pants; 


And so, my friends, avoid the snare 
That lurks within a cushioned chair; 
To run like hell it has been found, 
Both feet must be upon the ground. 
—Selected 


December 


\ rect, most productive form 
1 ©=of advertising for average 
agency use. It permits you 
to save on gasoline by 
using more stamps — and 
there is no priority on 
postage! If you cannot 
handle the details through 
your office or your com- 
panies, you can get a lo- 
cal lettershop to do so for 
a nominal sum. More and 
more agents recently have 
turned to the use of di- 
rect-mail advertising as a 
business-builder. Another 
wartime assistant is your telephone — 
the voice with the smile that wins — 
sales! You can utilize it to solicit clients 
immediately after a catastrophe affect- 
ing your community. Used judiciously, 
it will save you considerable time and 
legwork. Many agents have found the 
telephone helpful in making certain of 
appointments, especially when travel- 
ling any distance within or outside 
the community to interview a prospect 
or client. If it’s good business to adver- 
tise your phone number to produce 
business, why isn’t it good business, 
too, to produce business via your own 
office phone! 

As to the daily schedule of solicitation, 
I believe you have found that you will 
have to plan calls with greater care in 
order to eliminate all possible waste 
effort. Due to travel restrictions, calls 
should be concentrated in a particular 
district at a time so that you can read- 
ily route yourself from one prospect 
to another and, if possible, keep within 
walking distance of each call. It has 
always seemed to me that the life 
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insurance agent’s plan of sitting down 
the night before to lay out the next 
day’s schedule of calls is extremely 
sound and might well be adopted by 
other insurance producers. 

While on the subject of solicitations, 
I’ve learned through conversation with 
local agents, that personal solicitation 
is under a real handicap in defense 
areas where the workers are on shifts. 

One agent, in Minnesota, told me 
how he solved the problem in his terri- 
tory. He explained that there was a 
large defense plant located in his town 
and he found that the men either going 
off or coming on around midnight had 
a habit of stopping at a nearby diner. 
The agent made it a point to drop in 
there around eleven or twelve o’clock 
and soon became acquainted with 
many of the men. The opportunity to 
solicit certain types of insurance natu- 
rally presented itself from time to time 
and he built up a good business 
through these contacts. 

Other agents are using effectively 
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a “Welcome-to-the-Community” let- 
ter to greet new residents, offering to 
transfer their insurance, survey the 
protection needed and give service, 
generally, without obligation, “to the 
stranger within the gates.” 

It has always been an accepted sales 
principle that, all things being equal, 
the salesman who makes the most calls 
per day (closings being on the average) 
makes the most sales. Of course, a lo- 
cal agent’s working day is regulated 
by the number of hours he can see 
people. However, if he will but “stream- 
line” and shorten his sales talk in tune 
with the modern war tempo, he will 
be able to fit in an extra call or two 
each day. This will enable him to 
make six or twelve more calls per 
week and will result in extra sales. 


In the final analysis, as always, 
the agents who report they are 
going ahead state that it is the 
same old question of working 
harder and longer each day! 


IN THE 


Goop OLDE DAYs 


In addition to forbidding the Treasury Secretary to own U. S. bonds, the law- 
makers 154 years ago also cautiously forbade his owning a seagoing boat. 


In 1746, New York City had its first public transportation, an ox cart 
which ran on Broadway from the Battery to Houston Street. In 1832 the 
first street car, run on tracks and drawn by horses, was introduced. The 
Third Avenue “L” began operating in 1878. 





“The Customers Always Write” 


Fire FATHER, CAsuALTY MOTHER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Sir: 

I have just read with a great deal of 
interest the article on the storekeeper’s 
burglary and robbery policy (October, 
page 42) and congratulate you on the 
clear explanation given in that treatise. 

I suggest that a similar article be 
written on the 80% clause in the bur- 
glary policy. I would like that article to 
explain the history, theory and present- 
day explanation of that clause. I find 
that in the field no one can give an 
intelligent explanation. Although we do 
stumble around and figure out some 
settlement, it is difficult to explain to 
the assured. 

My reaction is that it is sort of a bas- 
tard child, sired by the fire companies 
and mothered by the casualty companies 
and in such existence that it is somewhat 
difficult to explain it properly when the 
loss occurs. Just recently, after a pe- 
riod of approximately 40 years, I myself 
learned that the 80% clause does not 
apply to fixtures and machinery in a 
mercantile policy. I also learned from 
reading a law dictionary, that mer- 
chandise usually means articles bought 
to be resold but in a broader sense may 
include fixtures and machinery, so that 


it seems to me that the word merchan- 
dise can be construed either way. 

The Journat is full of articles rela- 
tive to sales, but we seldom see an article 
which is helpful and instructive to those 
of us who have to handle the matter after 
a sale has been made. 

W. B. TorrRANCE 


—-)— 
Way Is Ir Tuat a Truck — ? 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Dear Editor: 

In a recent issue, Mr. William Becker 
has asked several questions: ‘““Why Is It 
That a Truck—?” I am taking the 
liberty to answer him below. 


— had a fan and danced a strip tease 
over an embankment leaving its chassis 
entirely bare? 


— had a switch which was left on and 
without its driver explored regions un- 
known hitting a parked car at the hill 
killing five people? 

— had a belt but after it had plowed 
through a passenger bus they removed 
one of the victims from the wreck hang- 
ing by his breeches? 

— had a coil and sprung from the street 
to the sidewalk and into a bakery? 
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— had a rod and went fishing for holes 
through congested traffic? 


— had a running board but, tired as it 
was, two blew out and killed the driver? 


— had a grille but cooked up the worst 
accident ever to happen at a certain 
street corner? 

—had a ring and its girl-friend rider 
kept the driver’s mind off the road? 
— had a pan but loaded with butane gas 


when it hit a lamppost immediately 
fried its driver and his helper to a crisp? 


— had a washer but when it hit a linen 
service truck what did it do to all the 
laundry? 

had a brush but when its tar contents 
exploded it cleaned the neighborhood 
out by total fire? 


— had a head but when it hit a picnic 
party they found a lady’s hat atop the 
windshield? 


- hasa drum but when it operated for a 
black market bandit killed a policeman? 
* * * 


— has a reckless or drunken driver and 
has so many accidents? 


— hasa level-headed and careful driver 
and has so few accidents? 


It takes no stretch of imagination to 
answer the two additional questions I 
have asked above. 

A. B. WILKIE 
on 
Way I’ve Struck To INSURANCE 
New Orleans 
Dear Sir: 

After reading with a great deal of 
interest the above article, I was further 
impressed with its significance by ex- 
pressions from several of the representa- 
tive insurance agents of New Orleans. 

These agents feel that should this 
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article be widely distributed in the in- 
surance field it would be the means of 
stabilizing the personnel of insurance to 
a large extent and would also publicize 
the advantages of being a “‘sticker.” 

I am, therefore, contacting you to see 
if we, The Insurance Women of New 
Orleans, could have 500 reprints of the 
article to distribute locally to our mem- 
bers, non-members and to agency and 
company offices of both casualty, surety 
and life insurance. 

Georoia LEE SCHNEIDAU, President 
The Insurance Women of New Orleans 
eon talemee 
CatiinGc ALL INsuURANCE WOMEN 
Caldwell, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 

Relative to Dorothy Brown’s article, 
*‘Why I’ve Stuck to Insurance,” would 
it be possible to send a copy of the 
JourNaAL containing this article to the 
president of each of our clubs, about 
75 in all? 

It really is a serious proposition now 
in the insurance business to keep a 
sufficient staff on hand. Even some of 
the girls who have been in the business 
for years and years seem to be walking 
out on us. They all haven’t the far vision 
to see how much better it is to stay in 
a stabilized business like ours. 

Apa V. Doy te, President 
National Association of 
Insurance Women 


_ > — 
ANOTHER FEMININE ANGLE 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
Some time ago I read an article in the 


Journa in which I was particularly 


interested. It was a short satire on a 
model insurance office, written by an 
insurance girl, as nearly as I can re- 
member. 

The Insurance Women of Schenec- 
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tady are particularly anxious to get hold 
of this article. 
EpirH C. Mann 
-<-— 
Sates Hep 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

You say, “Let the JourNAL help you 
—” and in a recent issue call attention 
to certain direct-mail ideas. Although 
all of these appeal to us for our use, 
we are most interested in “Floor Plan 
for a $35,000 House,” for use in a cam- 
paign for residence liability insurance. 
Do you furnish cuts or mats for such 
material? 


{Cuts or mats of original material 
appearing in the JouRNAL are not 
available, but whe icver you find any- 
thing of interest, by contacting a local 
printer you can have reproductions 
made economically at a cost of per- 
haps a couple of dollars or so a 
hundred, through the so-called “‘Plan- 
ograph” or offset method, available 
through many small printers. — Ep.] 

-<- 
QueErRY FROM READER 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Are the contents of THe CasuaLty 
AND SuRETY JOURNAL copyrighted or 
are we free to use them for advertising 


and quotation purposes? 
X. 


[Yes, contents of the JourRNAL are 
copyrighted, but, provided credit is 


es 


given, readers are privileged to use or 
reproduce original material appear- 
ing in our columns at any time.—Eb.] 


= 
APPRECIATION 
Dallas, Texas 
Dear Editor: 

Please allow me to congratulate you 
and felicitate you on the excellence of 
Tue CasuaLty AND Surety JouRNAL, I 
read it eagerly, and find that, in my 
opinion, it is the best edited insurance 
publication I know. 

Lorry JAcoss 
Insurance News Graphic 
_—. 
FREE ENTERPRISE IN ACTION 
- Woodland, Cal. 
Dear Editor: 

Some time ago, you carried an article 
showing how $300,000 in pay rolls 
added to the needs of the community. 
Kindly send a copy containing this item, 
and perhaps the member of your staff 
who wrote this article could also advise 
me of references on additional matter of 
a similar nature. 

Frep G. SHAFFER 


[Reader Shaffer doubtless refers to 
“Capital at Work,” by Dr. Allen A. 
Stockdale of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The National In- 
dustrial Information Committee, 14 
West 49th Street, N.Y.C., has con- 
siderable additional information of a 
similar nature showing the value of 
free enterprise. — Ep.] 


‘*Everyone has some secret sorrow,” says a philosophizing friend. “Even 
the fattest and jolliest of us has a skeleton in his midst.” — The Radiator 
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KENNETH SPENCER, President of the 
Globe Indemnity Company, New York, 
is a native of Missouri and of American 
pioneer ancestry. Educated in the public 
schools of Marshall and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and at the University of Missouri, 
Mr. Spencer spent three years as a re- 
porter for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
and the St. Louis Star. He entered the 
insurance business with the Ocean Acci- 
dent and Guarantee Corporation where 
he was employed by A. Duncan Reid, 
then with the Ocean. He joined the 
Globe in January, 1912, at its Chicago 
Office. After three years there, Mr. Spen- 
cer spent a brief period in Philadelphia 
and at the Home Office, and was then 
sent to San Francisco early in 1916 as 
Assistant Manager of the Globe’s Pacific 
Coast Department. In 1920, he became 
Pacific Coast Manager for the Phoenix 
and Norwich Union Indemnity Com- 
panies, resigning in 1925 to return to the 
Home Office of the Globe as Assistant 
Secretary. He was elected a Vice Presi- 
dent in 1927, a Director and Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary in 1936, and became 
President in 1938. 

Mr. Spencer is Vice President of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives and Chairman of the Casualty 
Research Committee of this Association. 
He is also a member of the following 
committees: Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the American Insti- 
tute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers; Conference Committee of the 
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International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters; the Emer- 
gency Committee of 100 of the Greater 
New York Safety Council; and others. 
He has long been active in the affairs 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. (Partners: What of 
the Future? page 7.) 

ae 
Litzourn C. Irvine, Fire Manager of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association, 
New York City, resided in Brazil for 
many years. He attended grammar school 
there, and high school in this country 
(Georgia). He has been associated with 
the AFIA since 1926, having served in 
South America and in the Far East. Last 
visited Brazil in May and June, 1943. 
( The Status of Insurance in Brazil, page 13.) 

2 
J. E. Payne is Assistant Secretary of the 
Continental Casualty Company, Chi- 
cago, with 26 years of business experi- 
ence to his credit. For 12 of these he 
served as a branch office underwriter, 
the remaining time as a Home Office 
underwriter. (Do General Insurance Men 
Need More or Less Salesmanship? page 47.) 

ee ee 
Mrs. Lino L. Sertet is the wife of one 
of the partners of the Sertel-Reducka 
Agency, Miami, Florida. Her “If I Were 
an Agent,” published in our April issue, 
attracted wide and favorable attention. 
(Mrs. Lino L. Sertel Is Asked to Play the 
Role of Beatrice Fairfax, page 20.) 
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Wiu1aM J. TRAYNoR, Publicity Director 
of the North British and Mercantile In- 
surance Company, Limited, and asso- 
ciated companies, has had 20 years of 
advertising experience in the insurance 
field; also, contact and production work. 
At his hobby of golf, he says, he is a 
grade “A” hacker. Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference; Association of National 
Advertisers; Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. (How to Maintain Income 
Today, page 51.) 
e. 2,2 

Ray Murpny is Assistant General Mana- 
ger of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, where, in addition 
to many executive and administrative 
responsibilities, he guides the activities 
of “Public and Agency Relations.” Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Mr. Murphy is past 
National Commander of the American 


Legion, and former Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Iowa. (We Have a Job to Dol, 
page 24.) 
. 7? 

Credits. — Illustrations: Brazilian pho- 
tos on pages 13, 15 and 16, through the 
courtesy of Escritorio de Expansao Co- 
mercial do Brasil (Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau); page 31, ‘‘Double Slice,”’ 
Walter Freund Bread Company and 
The Local Agent; page 33, “Glamor 
Sale,” Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and “‘Marvinol Tube,” Glenn 
L. Martin Company, Baltimore; page 
34: uppér photograph through courtesy 
of Stonhard Company, Philadelphia; 
lower photograph, Brulin & Co., Indi- 
anapolis, and Safety Engineering. Art 
work by C. A. Smith (front cover de- 
sign), Charles Skiles, Horace T. Elmo 
and Warren Evans, Jr. 
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Latest. Legislative Information— 


WorKMEN’S CoMPENSATION. There are new individual editions of the 
workmen’s compensation law pamphlets for each of the following states: 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Illinois and, as announced in our last issue, for 
Arkansas, Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York. 

The 1943 editions of each of the seven pamphlets contain a digest and 
the complete latest text of the workmen’s compensation law, pertinent 
supplementary laws, and the annotations of new cases since the last 
publication dates. 

Pamphlets covering any one state may be purchased at $1.00 for a 
single copy. Special reduced prices for quantities of 20 or more. 


FinANcIAL Responsipitiry. The chart analysis showing the principal 
provisions of the financial responsibility laws of the United States and 
Canada, is still available, at 25¢ a copy. Special quantity prices, upon 
application. 


Address the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 John Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. Orders for N. Y. C., add 1% for sales tax. 
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The Casualty and Surety Journal has the largest circulation of its kind in the world 
ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Associated Indemnity Corporation Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. _ Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United Stz s Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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